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Providence, tht^j^ppage of his allowance which com- 
pelled him to returnv^i England, 

.When nearly nineteen thousand persons had been guillo- 
tined, and the Reign of Terror was followed by a military 
despotism Wordsworth realised that^ if he could not live in 
France, it was safer to exist under the English constitution. 
He consoled himself by writing a small volume of verse, 
issued in 1793 ; where the lines on Guilt and Sorrow showed 
the harm that had been worked in him by his French 
experiences. 


“In 1795 a friend by name Calvert, dying left him some 
'9oo^a"Tfery memorable bequest, as it left Wordsworth, a 
Hin liver and a high thinker (see Sonnet on London, 
\ 1802) in a position to obey his lofty nature, free 
.n sordid cares. With help in addition of 1,000 from his 
ather’s estate, his sister (Dorothy) to whom had come a 
legacy of £100 and he set up house at Racedown, Dorset- 
shire.^'-://«/«. 


This sister was through the poet’s life a most congenial 
and impressive presence. It was she, he tells us, w ho main- 
tained for him a saving int^purse < 
for him the 
» rr Id time ( 

Wvsl 
'Ki 

'WffbnetS; and haimanf^^^ 
y to the. more hidden beauties, his heart to the 
.JShs. ^hert • Wordsworth at last 
3 done for hinl.’W wrote of her : — , 'hos#€' life 

^hc gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

* humble feara 
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Jn he made the acquaintance of Coleridge, and by 
the next year their intimacy was complete. Wordsworth 
and his sister removed in 1797 to Alfoxden, in Somersetshire, 
near the Quantock Hill^ and became close neighbours oi 
the Coleridges. 

1797 — 1814. The Wordsworths had a pleasant change in 
the winter of 1798, when they went with Coleridge to Ger- 
many and stayed at Goslar, near to the Harz mountains. 
It was then that Wordsworth wrote some of his best poems 
and planned The Prelude ^ or the Growth of a poet's Mind 
which ho dedicated to Coleridge. 

After his rnarrige in 1802 with Mary Hutchison^ he re- 
solved upop a longer poem of philosphical thought, to be 
called 7 'hc Recluse, and to consist of three parts ; but only 
the second was finished, and published under the name of 
The Excursion, The Prelude had been intended as am 
introduction to the whole. It was not completed until .1805 
and The Excursion was published nine years later. 

181^. — 1850. The last thirty-six years of his life were 
spent in quietude. Some family troubles occurred at one 
par^ of* the time, yet were alleviated by the pleasure he 
received by the general recognition of his work. Oxford, in 
1S39, conferred upon him an honorary J>. C. L., and on the 
death of Southey, in 1843, he was made Poet- Laureate. He 
died full of years and of honou r in iS.so, and was buried In 
the church-yard of Grasmere among the hills and dales be 
loved so well. 

* It was she who composed the two best lines in The 
(21, 22.) 

thus described by the poet 

“A crcpturc not too bright and good 
' h’or human Nature's daily food ; 

A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warm, to comfort, and commarvdi &c/' 
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§ 2. Wordsworth, the Man. 

“The strongest of my impressions respectmg him," says 
Aubrey de Vere, “was that made by the manly simplicity 
and lofty rectitude which characterised him." In one of his 
sonnets he wrote of himself thus : “As a true man who long 
had served the lyre ; it was because he was a true matt that 
he was a trt44^ poet. He W'as a man of original and ener* 
getic genius ; but it was his strong and truthful moral nature, 
his intellectual sincerity, the biding conscientiousness oi his 
imagination, so to speak, which enabled that genius to do 
its great work and bequeathe to the England of the future 
the most solid mass of deep hearted and authentic poetry 
which has been bestowed on her by any pool since the 
Elizabethan age.“ 

In Wordsworth's character we distinguish the following 
prominent traits ; — 

{a) Its moral and spiritual strength. All his energies 
were consecrated to the service of lofty ideals. With this high 
soaring aspiration was combined the most faithful adherence 
to the humble duties of life. He was himself the best illus- 
tration of the ideal wise man typified by his Skylark *'. — . 

“Type of the \vise w^ho soar but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home." 

Wordsworth lived a pure and sip.:/ie life, always believ- 
ing that he was c.'illed by hea\»'n to prodvice some gjeat 
work,* “Plain living and high thinking" was his motto. 

{b) Exquisite s)imputhy. He was gifted with a sweet 
sympathy for women and children, by the receptivity of his 

♦ In this respect he approached MHion, whose life was 
one long preparation for the great task of writing a sublime 
epic. Wordsworth in his sonnet on London, 1S02 recalls the 
powerful example of. Milton to infuse a healthy moral life 
into the stagnant society of the time. 



nature, very like a child himself. His sister was to him a 
powerful presence. Her influence is distinctly traceable 
throughout his poems. To his wife he was ever kind and 
loving.* He paid her the best compliment by owning that 

one of the brightest gems of poetry (Daffodils 21, 22) ema- 
nated from her. His sympathy for children is seen in his 
touching little poems, Lucy Gray, Alice Fell, &:c, 

(c) /its love of law and order, f He halted with enthu- 
siasm the outbreak of the French Revolution as the dawning 
of a new era of Liberty for man, but he recoiled with horror 
from the lawless despotism into which it finally led. His in- 
dignation breaks forth in his ^Roh Roy,* where he contrasts 
the 'outlaw of a savage clan* with the tyrant Napoleon. His 
experiences in the time of the French Revolution thus even- 
tually worked for the good. There grew up in him a hatred 
for lawless revolt and a genuine patriotism for his own 
court^ry. He cast aside the vague humanitarianism of 
Rousseau ; and set before himself, as a special task, the 
work of teaching the connexion between nature and mankind. 

§ 3, Wordsworth’s Politics. 

Wordsworth did not accept the term 'Reformer,* because 
it implied an organic change in the institutions of the coun- 
try, and this he deemed both useless and dangerous ; but he 
used to say that, while he was a decided conservative he 
remembered that to preserve institutions we must be improv- 
in|^ them. He was indeed, from first to last, pre-eminently 

* He is here the contrast of Milton whose cynical con- 
tempt for woman is so plainly expressed in his Samson 
Agonistes, 

On this point Wordsworth may be compared with Tenny- 
son whose poems are based upon the belief in law as the life 
of Nature. According to Tennyson, freedom is to be gained 
by years of patient watching and waiting. The ^flashing 
heats* of a revolution retard men's progress towards liberty. 
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a patriot — an impassioned as well as a thoughtful one. Yoi 
his political sympathies were not with his own country only, 
but with the progress of humanity. Till disenchanted by 
the -e.xcesses and follies of the first French Revolution, his 
hopes and sympathies associated themselves ardently with 
the new order of things created by it. To the end his sym- 
pathies were ever with the cottage and hearth far more than 
with the palace. If he became a strong supporter of what 
has been called “the hierarchy of society” it was chiefly 
because he believed the principle of “equality” to be fatal to 
the well-being and true dignity of the poor. Moreover, m 
siding politically with the crown and the coronets, he con- 
sidered himself to beading with the \veaker party in these 
democratic days. * 

§ 4. Wordsworth's Religion. 

It has been observed that the religion of Wordsworth's 
poetry, at least of his earlier poetry, is not as distinctly "re- 
■•ealed religion” as might have been expected from the poet's 
well-known adherence to what he has called emphatically 
“The Lord and mighty Paramount of truths.” He once 
iOmarked that on religious matters he ever wrote witfi great 
diffidence, remembering that if there were many subjects too 
low for song, there were some loo high. Fortunately hi-> 
diffidence did not keep Wordsworth silent on sacred themes. 
Mis later poems include many distinct as well as beaurdul 
confession of Christian faith; and one of \hem. The 
Prhnru^e if the Rffck^ is as distictly Wordsworthian in its 
i**spiration as it is Christian in its doctrine. Wordsworth 
was a “High-churchman” and also in his prose-mind strongly 
anti -Roman Catholic, largely on political grounds ; but that 
it was otherwise as regards his mind poetic is obvious from 
many passages in his Christian poetry, ‘especially those 
which refer to the monastic system and the Schoolmen, and 
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his sonnet on the Blessed Virgin, whom he addresses as— - 
“Our tainted nature's solitary boast/* 

§ S. Wordsworth, the exponent op a reaction in 

POETRY. 

Wordsworth pushed the domain of poetry into a whole 
held of subjects till then unapproached by any other poet. In 
)um, perhaps more than in any other contemporary writer, 
either of prose or verse, we sec the highest spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, in its contrast with that of the eighteenth, 
summed up ’and condensed. What most strikes one, in 
recurring to the poetry of the Pope and Dry den period, is its 
external character, and the limited of subjects it dealt 

with. Pope is the representative of the Classical School of 
poetry. In the writings of his time the play of the intellect 
was little leavened by sentiments. The heart, it would seem, 
was either dormant, or kept under strict surveillance, and 
not allowed to interfere with the working of the understand- 
ing. Literature appeared like a well-bred, elderly gentle- 
man, in ruffles and peruke, of polished but somewhat chilling 
manners, which repelled all warmth of feeling wHh the frost 
of etiquette.* And just as in such society conversation was 
limited to certain superficial subjects and some stock phrases, 
>0 it was with the literature of the period of Anne and the 
first two Georges. From this very limitation in the range 
both of subjects and treatment there arose in the hands of 
the masters (e. g,, Pope) a perfection of form unrivalled in 
literature. ' 

The Classical School of the i8th century was followed by 
the Romantic School of the early nineteenth century. In 
*t^p>vp(Br was the beginning of the recoil. But it was by 
Wordsworth that* the revolt was most openly proclaimed and 

* Shairp, Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 


most fully carried out. Whereas the poetry of the former 
age had dealt mainly with the outside of things, or if it 
sometimes went further, did so with such a stereotyped 
manner and diction as to make it look like externa) work, 
Wordsworth went straight into the inside of things. Jn all^ 
his delineations he passed from the surface to the centre, 
from the outside looks to the inward character. This one 
characteristic set him in entire opposition to the art of the 
Classical School. Out of it arose the entire revolution he 
made in subjects, treatment and diction. Pope and his 
school held that the language of poetry must be essentially 
different from that of prose, but Wordsworth and his school 
taught that the poet is a man, therefore the language of 
poetry must be the language of common men. 

The name Lake School was applied by the Reviewer to 
those poets and scholars vvVio dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. This most 
prominent members of this school were Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Oe Quinccy and Wilson. In romar#ce, free- 
dom and sympathy with nature Wordsworth indeed owed 
much to Coleridge and Southey and especially to the former, 
yet the application of the term ''Lake School” bears with it 
more of falsity than truth, for there wa‘> no family likeness 
between them. 

§ 6. Wordsworth's theory of poetry. 

(i) It is constantly asserted that W. effected a reform 
in the language ftf poetry, that he found the public bigoted 
to a vicious and flowery diction and that he led them to 
sense and simplicity. He maintained that the colloquial 
language of the rustics was the most philosophical and en- 
during, and the fittest for verse of every description. But 
fortunately his practice was better than his theory. When 
his finest verSe is brought to the test of his principle, they 



agree rto better thari light and darkness. Here is his way 
of describing the solitary heart of Helvellyn 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croak « 

In symphony austere^ ike., &c. {Fidelity.) 

This is to write like a splendid poet and not to write as 
rustics talk. 

(2) A second canon laid down by Wordsworili wa3» that 

poetic diction is or ought to be, in all respects the same with 
the language of prose. Wordsworth's works, notwithstanding 
his horror of poetic phraseology, present examples of a vio- 
lation of this canon. 

“Evening now unbinds the fetters 
E'ashioned by the glowing light,” 

‘vould be a fantastic mode of saying, in any description of 
prose, that the coolness of evening restored the activity sus- 
pended by the sultriness of the day ! 

V , § 7. Wordsworth, the Poet. 

The first appearance of W’ordsworth a=: a poet met with 
a ,ery cold reception. One class of critics noted chiefly his 
defects. Jeffrey thought of “crushing” the Excursion by a 
single article in the Edinburgh Review, Byron spoke of it as 
his “aversion.” Macaulay regarded the poet as a signal 
example of literary failure. Posterity however has learnt to 
reverse the judgment and appreciate his merits. 

I'he greatest merit of Wordsworth’s poetry lies in the 
simplicity of its style the purity of its thought. He 
po&sessed^a power of happy phrase belonging only to the 
best poets, and could convey in the simplest and shortest 
of words* the great truths underlying the commonest ex- 



periences of life. He was not a lover of romance ; it was 
not in his line to describe blood-curdling adventures or the 
thrilling vicissitudes of life. He himself says 

'"The moving accident is not my trade, 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts ; 

*Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts.*' 

— HavtAeap Well, Fart If. 

‘^Wordsworth is prc-cmincntly the poct of reflection and 
thought. Of dramatic power* and epic he possessed little. 
He vaguely meditated a great epic poem after the manner 
of Milton, or rather of Spenser. But he lacked objective 
faculty. His genius was altogether introspective* and inter* 
pretaiive. He loved to look on the face of Nature, but to 
him the face was precious as the index of the soul. It was 
the meaning of things he cared for, not the things ihem- 
selvcs.t It w'as the inner voice that he heard and echoed. 
I. ike Spenser, he was most eminently a spiritual poet. In 
the mere description of Nature many writers have surpassed 
him, many have reproduced more effectively her terrors 
and her lovelinesses, and portrayed her visible lineapients 
with greater grace and power, but no one has ever entered 
so far into the services of heart or partaken so deeply of her 
inmost communings. 

"‘I.ove had he found in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachings had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

■ m mm tm i i i i . i i, i ^ ■ ■■■. - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ — 

♦ His Laodnmia is a beautiful exception. 

“Whatever he did see he saw to the very core. He did 
not fumble with the outside or the accidents of the thing, 
but his eye went at once to the quick,— rested on the essen- 
tial life of it."— 
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Everywhere he heard her deep mysterious speech. There 
was no rock, no flower, no creature in short, human or other, 
in the wide world but for him it was one of Nature's words* 
What he cultivated in himself was a calm, quiet mind, vexed 
by no tumults such as might make that pure refined voice 
inaudible to him." — Hales, 

§ 8. The Merits and Defects of Wordsworth’s 

POETRY. . 

Merits : 

(a) His simplicity, Wordsworth drew uncommon de- 
hsrhts from very common things. He had a unique personal 
gift of discovering the deepest secondary springs of joy in 
what ordinary men took as a matter of course, or found un- 
interesting or even full of pain. 

{b'^ There is V'olition and self-government in every line 
of his poetry. Poets as a rule, lust for emotion ; some of 
the most unique poets — e, g. Byron and Shelley — pant for 
an unbi*oken succession of ardent feelings. But Woidsworth 
was almost a miser in his reluctance to use the spiritual 
capital at his disposal. This is Wordsworth's "emotional 
economy, " 

(c) His isolation. He is the most solitary of poest. Of 
him, with far more point than of Milton, may it be said, in 
W'ords worth's own words, that "his soul was like a star and 
dwelt apart." In solitude only could his poem have origi- 
nated, atid in solitude only can they be perfectly enjoyed. 

(Hutton.) 

* "To me the meanest flower that blows can give. 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

"To every natural form, rock, fruit or flower, 

Fiv'cn the loose stones that cover the highway, 

1 gave a moral life ; I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling." 
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{d) His veracity* All genuine Imagination is essen- 
tially truthful. The reports it brings in, so far from being 
mere fancies, are the finest, most hidden truths. In Words- 
worth, the higher his inspiration rises, the more penetrating 
is hi^j truthfulness.- Thert^ is a distinction hotwoon ideal truth 
and scientific truth. Yet every one must feel that 

“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens arc bare,'' 

gives the essence of a clear moonlight sky more than 
any mere meteorologist can do. What scientific words can 
render the irnpresbion made by a solitaiy western peak, 
hke 

“There is an eminence of these our hills 
The last that parleys with the setting sun" ? 

It is the rendering of the inner truth of things which 
Arnold has happily called 'the interpretative power of poetry.' 
(ShairpA • 

tc) What Matthew Arnold calls his fertile applicalto)! 
of ideas to human life. The end of his poetry ij? mainly 
ethical. You are braced in the mountain atmosphere of this 
poet. You become stronger, more hopeful, encouraged to do 
your own work vigorously and well. {Roden Noel.) 

(/) An austere purity of language both grammatically 
and logically ; in short, a perfect appropriateness of the words 
to the meaning. 

{g) A -correspondent weight and sanity of the thoughts 
and sentiments — won, not from books, but — from the poet's 
own meditative observation. They are fresh and have the * 
dew upon them. His Muse, at least when in her strenght of 
wing, and when she hovers aloftsin her proper element, 
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Makes audible a linked lay of truth, 

Of truth profound a sweet continuous lay. 

Not learnt, but native ; her own natural notes. 

This may perhaps account to a certain extent for Words- 
worth’s early unpopularity. But it is enough, if a work be 
perspicuous to those for whom it is written, and 

“Fit audience find, though feiv." 

(k) The sme.vjy streangih and originality of single lines 
and paragraphs ; the frequent curiosa felicitas of his 
diction. 

(«) A meditative pathos^ a union of deep and subtle 
thought with sensibility ; a sympathy vaitk man as man, 
the sympathy indeed of a contemplator, rather than a 
fellow- sufterer or co-mate, but of a contemplator from whose 
view no difference of rank conceals the sameness of nature. 
Here the Man and the Poet lose and find themselves in each 
other, the one as glorified, the latter as substantiated. In 

it 

this mild aud philosophic pathos, Wordsworth has no com- 
peer.* In depth of pathos The Affliction of Margaret 
has no parallel. The poet’s exquisite sympathy for man as 
man is seen in his Rob Roys Grave iii which he condemns 
Napoleon for his self-centred ambition which paid no res- 
pect to the natural liberty of man. His sympathy for child- 
life appears in his little poems, Alice Fellp We are Seven, 
&c. 


=¥ Cf. the last stanza of Lucy, II. in which the poet 
addresses his native land, — “Thy mornings showed, Ikc. in 
which “the Poet, as it were, spreads day and night the 
object of his affections, and seems, under the influence of 
passionate feeling, to think of England, whether in light or 
darkness, only as her play-place and verdant home’*— S. C> 
JBiographia LiHraria, foot-note. 
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Wordsworth's sympathy for dumb animals is displayed 
in The Red-breast^ To a Butterfly ^ The Hart*leap Well^ &c,, 
—His deep concern for vegetable life runs through his Lines 
Written Early Spring, his Nutting, &c, 

(j) The gift of imagination in the highest and strictest 
sense of the word. In the play of the fancy, Wordsworth, 
according to CoUridgC {Biogr* Lit, VOl. II)> b HOt dlways 
graceful, and sometimes recondite. But in imaginative 
power he stands nearest of all modern writers to Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Defects : 

(«) The inconstancy of the style. In his poetry there 
are sudden and unprepared transitions from lines or sen- 
tences of peculiar felicity — (at all events striking and original) 
— to a style, not only unimpassioned but undistinguishe;!. 

But say what was it ? Thought of fear ! 

Well may ye tremble when ye hcjar ! 

-^A household Tub, like one of those, 

Which svomen use to wash their clothes, 

This carried the blind boy — Blind Highttind Bay 

This made Wordsworth's name a bye- word for bathos 
and puerility, 

(b) There is, not seldom, a matter ^ofyfactness in cer- 
tain poemsr This may be divided into, first, a laborious 
minuteness and fidelity in the representation pf objects, and 
their positions as they appeared to the poet himself ; second- 
ly, the insertion of accidental circumstances which appear 
superfluous in poetry, where the reader is willing to believe fo 
his own sake. He is often egiistic. He occasionally thrusts 
his personality into his de^ripttons. E, Cr„ *'/ believe,** 
I, 32 {Thttre vm a Boy), [/ntesis / ngip confound, If, 48, 9 
(Ntiitingi) 
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(c) An undue predilection for the dramatic form in 
certain poems. 

{d) An intensity of feeling disproportionate to such 
knowledge and value of the objects described, as can be 
fairly anticipated of men in general, even of the %iost cul- 
tivated classes. Hence Wordsworth's occasional prolixity f 
repetition, and an eddying, instead of progression, of 
thought. 

(e) Thotighis and images too great for the stijeci. This 
is an approximation to what might be called mental bom- 
bast, as distinguished from verbal. {Coleridge.) 

ff) The natural rigidity of his mind (due to constant 
and studied meditation) was great, and hence probably, his 
great deficiency of humour. 

/ § 9. Wordsworth, the Poet of Man. 

The power of imagination manifests itself in Wordswortli 
in two directions — as it is turned on Nature and as it is tinned 
on Mail. It is for the sake ot clearness that we consider 
these two directions separately, though, in reality they often 
blend. 

There is, however, this difference, that while his imagina- 
tion has no limit .when working upon Nature, its range is 
more restricted when fixed upon human heart and character. 
For man as he is found in cities, or as he appears in the 
complex conditions of advanced civilisation, Wordsworth 
cares little \ he turns his back on the street, the drawing- 
rooms, the mart and the change, but lovingly enters the 
cottage and the farm, and walks with the shepherd on the 
hills, or the vagrant on lonely roads. The choice of his 
‘characters from humble and rustic life was caused partly by 
the original make of his nature, partly from his early train- 
ing, which made him more at home with these than with 
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artificial man, parti/ also from tliat Repnl>licau fervour which 
!)♦» inibiberj in liis opening childhood. He believed that in 
country people what is permanent in hffcian nature, the 
essential feelings and passions of mankind, exist in greater 
simplicity and strength. Their manners, he thought, spring 
more directly from such feelings, and more faitlifuily express 
them, and their lives and occupations are surrounded with 

wh.it iJ? tn-audcst aud most beautiful lu nature, 
u 

There is still another limitation. Even in these charac- 
ters he is not so much at home in dealing with their trivial 
outsiiie appearance or little laughable pecnliarities of man- 
ner or costume. He cannot, as Burns often does, exhibit liis 
humble characters drainatioally, »loes not laugK, and .sing, 
much les.s diiuk with his j>ea.s.ints. AvS Coleiidge has said 
his ‘s>unpath3^ for man as man is that of a contemplator 
rather than that of a felhiw-sulferer or co-mate.' In fact, it 
IS the moral or the spiritual part of man W'hich he most' sees 
and feels, and thiug.s are interesting chietly as they affect 
thi.s. 

In setting forth such characters as The Brothers, Michael, 
th^Kumberland Beggar, &c., he lets us see them ^n their 
relations to those unsoeu law’s of the rnoial w’orld, of winch 
they ibem.solves may be unaware, but which they suggest to 
the inspired insight of the poet. And in this way the emo- 
tions called foith by the sight of sulfering do not end iu 
mere emotion, but strike into a more enduring^, that i.s, a 
moral ground, and .so .are idealized and relieved, — IShairp, 

§ 10. WORDSWW.TH, THE PoBT OF NaTURK. 

What is raeant hy tha term ? The term has a 

double meaning : — 

(a) In Us ordinary acceptance the term Natvtc is syno- 
nymous with the phenomenal woild or the world which 
appears to our senses— the sum-total of physical or material 
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things — everything in the world except God and other spiri- 
tual beings— a c^glomerate of dead objects. 

(6) But the term may also include in its signification the 
energy or principle which underlies the phenomenal and 

material world aiid which gives uuity and connexion to its 

plieiiomeua. 

The Schoolmen gave two dififereut names to these two 
aspects of Nature. Tliey called Nature as the sum-total of, 
linite, created things and their pht*nomenal manifestations, 
Xatura X’aturatn^ and the indwelling principle of nature 
Xatura X'tfu'an^i. The tef'in ^Nature' should properly 
ih note both these aspects of Nature and we should view 
Nature as (he perc^ptiUe uniome sustuined by an ordering 
intrlhgencc. 

What is ineant by a Poet of XaUtre ? We apply this 
term to those poets in whose wiiting Nature holds a pro- 
minent place. All poets differ from scientiMts in their view 
of Nature The scientist views Nature as an object of ana- 
lysis ?„nd dissection. Nature appeals to him chietly through 
his intellect. But the poet aj)proaches Nature with a 
ent spirit and views lier through the medium of the feeKgs. 
^tiil there is the widest diftcrence among poets in their in- 
terpretation of Nature. There are mainly two types of 
Nature- poetry ; 

{a) The sensiums type, which revels in describing to the 
senses the external colours and forms of Nature, which 
delights iu a desciipton of Nalnre^s outward beauty, e. <7., 
the poetry of Keats who is a distinguished painter of Nature. 

(6) The reflective type, which does not merely paint 
Nature Vjut love.s to loi>k upon lier face as the index of her 
soul, and strives to peneti-ate into her inner significance. To 
this type belongs W’ordsworth^s poetry. 

What, then, is meant by saying that Wordsworth is the 
^poet of Nature ' } 
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Pope and \m contemporaries had held that the proper 
study of mankind is If they treated of Nature at 

all, it was without sympathy, with little genuine observation, 
and an entire l.ick of any knowledge of her meaning. A 
few meu tried to biiiig about a chaugc j Cowper ewu 

achieving his lueinorable line, 

God maUii tl»e country, and man made the tow’n.” 

Ytt M' onho.'o’i tk na,» the Jirat to speak of Nature as a 
living oryanu^iU, and to tretU of her injliitmee on the 
minds of man. Mr, Morley has said that Wordsworth’s 
greatness as a poet rests chielly upon the wonderful insight 
and force with \vhicU he gl<»rilies the universe, “ and then 
makes of it not a theatre on which men play their .parts, but 
an animate presence, intermingling with our works, pouring 
its companionable spirit about us, and breathing grandeur 
upon the very Inimblest face of human life.” 

What are the salient feoAtires of Wordswoi'tfi s Nature- 
philosophy 1 

(1) Nature is not a dead mechanism but an animate 
presence, i. e., an organism sustained and worked by an 
indwelling spirit or power which holds togetlier arfd gives 
order and beauty to the phenomena of tlic universe. Nature 
has a life or energy of tier own. Hence even inanimate things, 
plants and flowers, are endowed with consciousness or 
feeling : — 

It is my faith that every flow'er 
Kiijuyi> the air it breathes. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 

To catch the breezy air, 

And I must think, do all T can, 

That Lhcrerwas pleasure there.” (See App. B.) 

(2) Nature's «ioul is not a mere reflection or a fancied * 
mirror of the human .soul, but a distinct centre of em.ana- 
tions, a living, sustaining spirit wdth which the liumau soul 
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ooTumiines. Wordsworth laid special stress ou the fact that 
Nature was ready to give much which many were unwilling 
or unable to receive,* though she will reciprocate to observ- 
ing eye and an opening heart. 

(3) The influence of Nature upon man is deep and 

ml 

(а) The calm of Nature trauquillisea the human soul — 
the sweet Daisy ” repairs the troubled spirit, the distant 
mountain peak 

** Often seems to send 
Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts.” 

— ( Wo7*df( worth Peak.) 

(б) The suhlimitij of Natme elevates the human soul. — 

“ And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” {7.\iUern Abbtif.) 

(c) Nature supplies both law and impulse '' to her 
darlings — slie shows the way to virtue. Nothing can be 
more lovely and true than the poem commencing “ Three 
years she grew,” where the iuseu.sible influence of Nature ia 
moulding a beautiful innocent young girls character is cele- 
brated ill sweet song. 

{d) This influence extends even to the moulding of the 
physical form of a human being to approach Nature’s beauty. 

“ Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her iace.’* 

(c) JNIan and Nature are regarded as sympathetic to- 
wards each other, because God is present in both. 

(4) Let us now notice the optimum in Wordswoth’s 
view of Nature. Nature has two aspects. Xu one of these, 

♦We find an exa^mple in the rude Peter Bell with his 
mind unawakened to Nature’s voice 

“A primrofio by a river’s brim 
A jellow primrose was* to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 
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she is the manifestation of beauty and goodness. In the 
beautiful flower, the babbling stream, the star-lit sky she 
appears as a benign power. But she has another aspect — 
a cruel one, when she manifests herself in the blighting 
lightning, in the destructive storm, in disease and death. It 
is to tin's aspect-- of Nature, as the scene of unrelenting 
cruelty and oppression, of Nature “ red in tooth and claw 
that Wordsworth was almost blind.* To him Nature is 
the symbool of beauty and joy. His though ta but rarely ran 
into the peasiiuistic or gloomy .strain of the following 
lines : — 

“For Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal ; 

The mayfly is torn by the sw'allow’, the sparrow •speared by 
the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder 
and prey.” — Tennyson, Maud. # 

Tile next point which requires consideration is \%0rd4~ 
worth* s method in dealing with Natxire. 

Firsty w'heii he would place some particular landscape 
before the reader, he does not heap up an exhaustive enu- 
meration of details. Oiily^ one or two of the most essential 
features are faithfully given, and then from these he pasiges at 
once to the sentirneut, the genius of the place, that which 
gives it individually, and makes it this and no other place. 
iSee for example, the very few touches which serve to give us 


• “ It is true that Nature has sides to which W ordsworth 
was not euergericaljy alive — ‘ Nature red in tooth and daw.’ 
He was energetically alive to the blind and remorseless cruelties 
of life and the w'orltl. When in early spring he heard the blended 
notes of the birds and saw the budding twigs and primrose tufts, 
it grieves him amid such fair works of Nature to think ‘ what man 
has made of man.’ As if Nature herself excluding the conscious 
doing of that portion of nature which is the human race, and exclud-’ 
ing also Nature 's own share of making poor man, did not abound 
in ranking cruelties and horrors of her own.*’— M or ley. Sc© 
Linee writien in Early Spring. 
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a picture of the Daffodils fliutteriog and dancing in the 
breeze. There is the Dvargin of a hay aud along it stretches 
a long line of golden Jlowei^s ! That is all. 

In that wonderful poem, ‘ What, are you stepping west- 
ward V we find the poet spiritualizing so powerfully the 
familiar appearances and common facts of earth, adding, as 
lie himself says : — 

‘‘ The gleam. 

The , light thftt n©v«r on soa oi* land, 

The consecration, and the poet's dream.’* 

The ideal light which Wordsworth sheds is a true light. 
He emphasises the light in front and the gloom behind and 
then proceeds to draw out its inner meaning as suggesting 
a glorious journey heavenward. 

Secondly. With this spritualizing power Wordsworth 
combiuefif* another faculty—vw,, a wonderful keenness and 
faithfulness of eye for the minutest facts of the outward 
world The shy, subtle, delicate emotions, the ever- varying 
]»lay of sweet evanescent expressions on the face of Nature, 
few liJive noted with the same loving fidelity. Who else 
w^ould have noted the effect of a leaping trout, or of a raven^a 
croak, in bringing out the solitariness of a monntain tarn 'i — 

There aoraetimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croak 
In Symphony austere.” 

Thirdly. Hence it comes that all the moods of Nature 
are alike open to him ; every kind of country yields up to 
him its secrets. He is alike true whether in describing the 
boundless flats of Salisbury Plain, the dells of western 
Soniersetshire^the fells and lakes of Cumberland or the ptistoral 
quiet of the Border hills. 

We conclude this section by answering the question 
Whether Wordewoi^h woi a Panthekt in hi& attitnch to^ 
wards Nature, 
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By a Pantheist we mean one who would identify God 
with the uuiverae, i. one according to whom God is im- 
manent in the universe and reveals himself through iU 
phenomena but has no possibilities beyond this ; in other 
words, according to the Pantheist God and the universe are 
merged in each other. It is clear that such a view of the 
relation between God and the universe would exclude belief 
in a Personal God. 

Now it is true that in some of WordawortK^s poems 
there are Patitheislic elements of thought. He speaks of--- 
“ Nature’s self which is the breath of God.” His language 
sounds pantheistic in the following w^ell-known passage in 
7'iiitern Abbei / t 
“ And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; 


A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

An'l rolls through all things. ’* 

But we may place side by side with tliese passages others 
which are distinctly Christian in their meaning ; — , 

“ And learned, Avith soul • 

Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs 
From ssources deeper far tlian deepest pain, 

For the meek sufferer. ” 

The Primrose of the Rock” coacluijgs .with an emphatic 
a.‘<surauce of the hope of Resurrection and a lessoCTu^ aub- 
missiou to the merciful dispensation of God, 
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1. What was Wordsworth’s atfc tude towarils the iP'rench 
"Ri^vohitioja ? How did t]ii« attitude gvaduallj^ change ? 

[ He at first hailed the Revolution as the dawuing of a 
new era of hope and liberty for man, but when it led to the 
excesses of the Reign of Terror his sensibility found a rude 
shock. His indignation is shown in the way in which lie 
contra.sta Rob Roy with Napoleon.] 

2. What was Tennyson’s attitude towards the same 
movement I 

[ Jt way one of distrust and opposition from the very be^ 
ginning. According to him “the flashing heats of the 
fi antic fury ” retard raeu’.s progress towards liberty.] 

3j Mention the leading traits of Wordsworth’s charac- 
ter. 

4. Compare Milton and Wordsworth as men and 
poets. 

[ Wordsworth differ-s from Milton in his relation to 
w<5manhood and childhood. The cynical contempt for women 
which runs through tlie AgoniUtes is to be contrasted 

with the affection with which Wordsw^orth speaks of his wife 
and his sister- Milton’s treatment of his daughters complete- 
ly lacked that sympathy which shines so brightly through 
Alice Fell and We are Seveti, In pmdty and elevation of 
life the two poets resemble each other. , “ Plain living and 
high thinking ” was the guiding principle of both. In poetic 
genius Wordsworth lacked that epic power which has given 
us the Paradise Lost. But in stateliness of rhythm Words- 
worth approaches Milton,] „ 

5. Sum up the merits and defects of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. 
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6. Compare the Classical and the Romantic schools of 
poetry, 

7. What is meant by the ** Lake School ” of poets ? Is 
the expression appropriate ? 

f [ The tcrii io baaed upon an accidental re&embUwcc, viz, , 
that the poets Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey lived 
among the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Bat it 
loses sight of individnalily^ — it ignores the fact that each of 
these poets had characteristics which did not belong to the 
others.] 

8. State Words worth^s poetical theory. How far has 
he followed them in his poems? 

10. Describe Wordsworth’.s treatment of Man, * 

11. la there any trace of llousseau's inHueuce in Words- 
worth’s poetry ? 

12. Is Wordsworth a 

[ Wordaw'orth is not a subjective poet in the sense that he 
projects his own feelings and fancies into the characters, 
paints. They are real, oUj<*ctive, individual characters, e. 
the Cumberland Beggar, JSimoic Lee. the JIuuUman, d’oj 

i:i. What are the leading points of Wordsworth’s Nature- 
hilosophy ? 

[ (1) Nature has an indw-^elling sjnrit. (2) The spirit or 
Soul of Nature is not a mere fancied image of tlie human 
Soul it is a real Soul. (3) There is a constant sympathy 
between the huniati Soul and the Soul of Natur«^. (4) The 
result of this intercommunication is peace and joy to man.] 

14. Compare Wordsworth’s attitude towards Nature 
with Sli^6y*s and Tenu; son's. ' ' ^ ^ 

[ 3, Nature has to Wordsworth a life of thought and to 
Shelley a spirit of hve. To Tennyson it is a process of law 
including both. 2. Wordsworth had a passion for the bare, 
wild scenery of the rugged North. It is .but rarely tliat 
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Tennyson paints scenes of savage grandenr. He like Cowper, 
loves the ordered quiet of rural life. It is iu the scenery of the 
mill, the garden, the down, the harvest field, “ the summer 
crisp with shining woods ” that Tennyson most delights. 

3. There is one aspect of N.itnre to whicli Wordsworth was 
not energetically alive, — * Nature red in tootli and claw ’ — 
the cruel aspect, which Tennyson observes in his poems,] 

15. What is meant by Wordsworth^s Opiwiism.'i 
1C. Characterise Wordsworth’s poetical nietliod. 

[ li Ilia aYoidiUlCC of dvtuib iu the deserlptiou of acones 
of Nature, In his Dufadlls^ for instance, he gives only the 
“margin of a bay” and a “host of daffodils.” 2, His 
withdrawal from the scene described into his inner self to 
exhaust its meaning. In the beautiful poem What, are 
yon stepping westwaid he spiritualizes the scene and 
draws out its inner voicing.] 

K. Estimate the value of Wordsworth’s poetry iu its 
relation to life. 

^ [ Wordsworth’s mission, as he conceived it, was to con- 
sole the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight by making the 
happy Ipippier, to teach the young and the gracious of every 
age fr) .see, to think, to feel, and therefore become more 
actively aud securely virtuous. He expres-^es his conviction 
that his poetry “ will co-operate with the benign tendencies 
of human nature and society, and will in its degree be 
efficacious in making men better, wiser and happier.” 
(fi»eei*fal wis»ldni, and a prevailing inward happiness belong 
to him, very stimulatiug and refreshing hi these days when 
languor, pessimism, despondency and doubt have invaded 
so many hearts, and so much literature. — Roden Noel,^ 

18. How can it be said that Wordsworth occupies a 
unique position among poets ? 

[“ Poetry should give us pleasure ; and the pleasure 
that Wordsworth gives is the pleasure and grace of spring. It 
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is the breath of morning across the farrows, the chriateiiing 
of brake and copse, and weald in a bath of white blossom, 
the tumbling of lambs and colts new-foaled ; the tenderness 
of all young things throughout the world, rapt in innocence 
and wonder. 9 

This is the secret of W., the thing which makes him 
the most joy -bringing of English poets,” “Joy in the 
w'idost commonalty spread is the central article in his creed. 
For him both the world around and the world within jn each, 
with rarely faltering voico, tllG possibility, bh^^daty, tlv^ cer- 
tainty of happiness. It is bec«iuse he spent his life in teaching 
this, because so many le.iriiiiig it from him have cxf>erienced 
iU very tiiith, that he has a unique position among poets.] 



NOTES 

ON 

SELECTION FROM WORDSWORTH. 


LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 

Q. OiT« (a) tlie data and (b) tba biatroy of tbo 
poem. 

A, (a), Tlie poem was composed in 1798 and puldislied 
in the same year. (6) These lines were wiitten while W, 
was sitting by the brook that runs down from the Comb, in 
which staiir'Js the village of Alford, through the grounds of 
Alfi.xden. It was a favourite resort of W.’s, It was a 
beautifull natural retreat. The brook murmured gently on. 
But when tlie poet revisited this spot after an interval of more 
than forty years, the interesting features of the scene, the 
waving trees of ivy, &c., were gone. 

^T. 1. A tkousand...... notes — innumerable sounds, 

mingled together —t]»e confused melody formed of the murmur 
of the brook, the rustle of the boughs, the carol of birds, &c. 

A gr<yce — the holy-grove in Alfoxden dell, 
which wiis the favoured meeting-place of the poel^and his 
friends. RecUned^ lii a leaning attitude, expressive of a pensive 
mood. SiG&et mood — happy state of mind. Pteg.8ant tko-nphts--- 
impressions of Nature crowding in upon his mind in his happy 
Ujood of 'Svise pasaiveiiess," a happy comn^union wit^ Nature. 
^od thoughts — reflections which made him sad. These re- 
flections are given in the following stanza. 

S3CpI —This stanza is introductory to the others. The 
poet is allured by the various mingled notes of natural mu$ic 
in Alfoxden dell .^to a happy communion with Nature. This 
commuuiou aH^se of the universal spitlt oif joy 
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pervadiug all Nature but briugs also a traiu of painful, 
thoughts iuto his mind. 

St. 2. Fair -beautiful operations, the orderly 

phenomena of Nature. Xm/r— connect. Human sonl— the soul 

of mail, aa opposed to the soul of Nature, Nature has behind 
her scenes a soul with which the human soul holds communion. 
Through ... ran “ Operated under, and gave unity and connec- 
tion to, rny bodily functions. To ... ran— Nature attuned mr 
soul to her own soul. Grieved — pained. Htart — the seat of 
the feelings. What ... ma||“-the disorder which men have in- 
troduced among themselves by their cruelty — the misery which 
mail has brought upon himself by liis^wautou revolt against 
tlie kind plan of Nature. Of -“‘‘Man only mars kinA Nature’s 
plan’’ - - JScott. And, in a different connexion, — “Men only dis- 
agree, of creatures rfitionar— Milton. The same is tlie theme 
of Burns’s poem— “Man was made to mourn,” Burns says*:— 

“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Make.*) countless thousands mourn.*’ 

Expl. —The universal jo}!^ and peace pei’vadiug Nature 
suggest to tlie poet a melancholy thought. The beauty of 
Nature’s scenes unites the poets soul with the soul* w^^ich 
underlies the phenomena of Nature ; and when he perceives the 
all-perv.idiug beauty and harmony of Nature’s works, he 
cannot but think how man only revolts against kind Nature's 
plan and brings wretchedness and misery upon himself. 
Nature’s peace t!irow.s into bold relief man’s strife. [ There 
may be an allusion h»^re to the excess of the French Bevoiii- 
' tiouists and the “ aoul-less life ” which was led by many in 
England about this time (1798.)] 

St. 3. i*n/ia roae— (Lit* the first rose^ historically from 
M. fi. prmei'<d 0 )^SLn>earl^ sprinp Ao\r.er» 

cluetetM. iSmet dmeer- charming shady retreat. 
Periijdiikh — a plant with blue fiowera and U'ailing stems ; 
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Trailed— along. This is a good example of ct6$e 
observation of Nature, He notices her minute differences — 
the primrose grows in tufts and the periwinkle in meaths. 

Faith — Belief. Every... breathes — This is W.’s phi- 
losoph>\ He thinks that every inatural phmomenon has a soul 
undedyiny it. To him the **rneanest” wayside flower is en- 
tlowed with a peculiar consciousness and capacity of feeling, 
plcfisurc nr pain. Every thing in Nature, ©vou a flower^ is 
happy. The line illustrates W*s sympathy for vegetable life. 
See Introduction, Text-book, xxxvi. 

Expl. — In that charming sylvan arbour, the periwinkle 
drew its winding stems with garlands of rich, blue flowers 
through the clusters of primrose. The spontaneous, luxuriant 
beauty of these flowers convinced the poet that even the 
Rinallest flower has a consciousness and capacity of feeling. 
Nature has a life, — a life of peace and joy. 

St. 4. Hopped — leaped or frisked about. 

Their ... measure-- 1 cannot fathom their thoughts, but 
of this I am sure, t})at every n^vement of theirs seemed to 
express their unbounded joy. Thrill — a gentle vibration or 
quiveririg sensation of pleasure pervading the whole system. 
Ear. — The birds showed their gaiety by fheir merry springs 
and sports. The poet could not fathom their hearts, but even 
their slightest motions conveyed unmistakably to him the 
idea that birds too enjoy themselves like human beings. 

St. 5. Twigs '-xioii only animate but inanimate Nature is 
permeated by a spirit of joy. Spread. . .fail — expauded them- 
selves like fans to secure to themselves the largest amount of 
air, as if the twigs were conscious, /bn— Milton calls the 
leaves of trees Aurora’s fan ” in P. L. Bk.XV. Do all I <?<xn— 
however much I may try to think otherwise. the 

fresli-shootnig branches of trees betrayed unmistakable 

signs of consciousness by expanding themselves to get as much> 
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of the niiltl air as they could ; and the poet could not 
thinking with all his efforts to the contrary that oven these 
twigs enjoyed themselves. 

St, 5. This hdief faith that all Nature, animate or 
inanimate, is pervaded by a s])irit of joy. lie...heaoen , — given 
to a man by (lod. W.’s love of Nature is Jilrnost a religion to 
him. Kature’s holy plan “the sacred order of Nature 
foumled u[K)u apiiiieiple of universal happiness, ha^meut — 
Bewail- What... man— ihti misery which men liave entailed 
upon themselves. Cxpl. — If this faith in a universal spirit of 
■joy permeating all Nature be .i heaven-born one, if it be true 
that ‘til Nature, animate or inanimate, is organised upon the 
piiiiciple of making everything happy, the poet*has every 
reason to bew lil the misery which man has through hi'^ own 
blindness bi’ought upon himself, 'fixe poet looks upon this 
perception of hap[)iuesvS in all the aspects of Nature^as a 
revelation, a divine inspiration, and sets the' ordeifly beauty 
aud joy of Nature in pathetic contrast with the disoixlerand 
misery prevailing cunoug men. For this men themselves are 
to blame, for they revolt against “ kind Nature^s plan. ” 

Q. What is the leading thought of these Hites? 

A. AH Nature animate and inanimate, m happy. It is only 
man that is unhappy. Man^s misery is due to his own revolt 
again..t the kind plan of Nature. rest of creation enjoys 
peace and happiness. 

Q. Boes the poet deal with a similar theme 
anywhere else? A. In his “Fountain’’— 

“The black bird amid leafy trees — 

The lark above the bill 

Lot loose thoir carols when they please, 

Are quiet when they will. 


But we are press’d by heavy laws, &c,*' 
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“W' 

^ Q. Point out some of the characteristic thoughts 
Qf W. as they occur here. 

A. (1) Nature has a soul, or spirit with which the human 
soul communes. (2) Nature’s spirit is a spirit of Jot/. (3) 
This belief hi ‘kind NatuiVa plan’ is a divine intuition, 

Q. GiT6 the moral of the poem. 

A. Civilisation forces men into a sort of artificial exist- 
ence in which the natural and healthier pleasures of life are lost. 


TfiS&B WAS A BOY. 

i 

Q. Give the date aud history of the poem. 

A1 It was composed in Germany in 1789 and published 
in IftOO. It was afterwards included in 77ie Pnlnde (pub. 1850.) 
The Ms. of the poem was sent to Oolerid^je who wrote on 
iJec. 10, 1798 that the lines had given him great pleasure. It 
is in the author's own words an extract from the poem on ” 
Jiis “ owJJ poetical education. 

Q, Give the realietio ground-urork of the poem. 

A^ The poet describes how one of his school -fellows 
(William Raincock who died at an early age) used to go down 
to Windermere Lake, aud there excite the owls.by imitating 
their hooting ; how, duril% intervals of silence, natural in- 
fluences made an almost unconscious iinpreaaiou upon his 
mind. 

L a hoy — William Raincock was W,’s school-fellow 
at Hawkshead, and w^as with him also at CanU’bidge, where 
he was second Wrangler in 1790. high^ steep rock.s. 

2. which appears 

ill ocean like an eye in tlve face. If -Windermere, 
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the largest of the Eiiglisli lakes, is a coutiaution of Tf^nancfer* 
mere. Tiie Ijake-di«trict, Cumberland) Lancashire and West- 
inoreland, is iuseparably associated with W. and his friends, 
ii. EarlieH~-^\)Y^’Axmg first on the sky. 4. Move a/ong &c. 

-’Seeming to glifle gently above the ju iks of the bills. Note 
sl’ill lit the uae of prepoitittO'fs. f). Glimmeriny— shining 
faintly in the dim twilight. Far. — T knew a boy who 

used to frequent the hills ainl islands of Windermere. The 
cliffs and islets were his Luniliar haunts. As the shades of 
evening fell, and the first stars began to appear abo^e the 
hiil-tops, some rising and some setting, the hoy would Atand 
in the aolitude, under the trees or on the bank of the faintly 
glittering lake. 7. Interdror^u -passed through one another to- 
niake a texture-like combination. 9. Cplifted -raised.^ 10 
fUow <£*c. — imitated the cry of the owl. Silmt — not hooting. 
31. Answer him —respond to his cries by theii bootings. 7— 11 . 
Par.— In the i^olitude of the woods or on the banks of tht 
lake, the bo . u.sed to join his palms together and putting hia 
joined hands together to his mouth) imitate the cries of pwle, 
as if through a munoal iustuiment, to induce the owls to 
respond to him by tlieir bootings. 152. Watery ralley* 

or low ground between hills, in which there are sheets of water. 
l:V He^ovisive *o — in reply to. -Tremulous. 

/V^^/j#‘~succe.ssion.s of loud sounds. 14. 
lo. Conconrfiie “wild— a confusion of irregular notes. Cim* 
eoHf'se -lit., a running together. 10. Jocii>id — lively, merry, 
y^/u -a stuumng clamour. 11—10. Far. — The owls, till 
then silent, would hoot in answer to his mimic cries, across the 
wuters of the hilbbouiided lake. Their repeated and prolonged 
criers would be perpetuated by tbe sum^ssive echoes from the 
olitFs, thus producing a aUange, confused combination of ttoist 
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and merriment. 16—17. Bxpl. —Sometimes again, it hap- 
pened tfnit his utmost efforts to induce the owls to return his 
mimic Lootings would fail to draw an answer fiovn them, ?. 
sometimes the owls would remain obstinately silent inspite of 
his most successful imitation of their cries — there were inter- 
vals of silence on the part of the owls whicli the most skilful 
imitation of tln^ir hootiugs w'onld not iu<hice them to break. 18. 
ILuug -waited iu suapvusc for au aUoW«r, how the > 

St jtt lid of this h'ue e<:hoes t he sense— tiiB regular pauses lepeated 
at intervals expressing the idea of suspense 

Then — sometime.'' — in that silence — as he hung -li.'itening'. 
19. Gentle... stirprise — A sudden iufpressinu dawning 
gently upon his mind. 20. Far,. .spirit- into his inmost heart. 
Veien — the message of Nature ; wh.it Nature e.\[)ressos. 18 —21, 
Expi.— Wlieu the thoughts of the boy were intent uj)on the 
ho<dings of the owl«, — while he w»as listening in au attitude of 
utLeiitivc expectation for the owl’s cry, the influence of nature 
through the roar of cataracts, suddenly dawned upon his 
mind like a new revelation, an uuexpvctcci lutuiton. 
22. without his knowledge, unconsciously. 23. 

Solemn — awe-inspiring. Imagery — collection of images or 
features. • 

24. tJxLcertaixi... heaven —the sky with its cliauging 
appearances. Mr. Webb explains ‘uncertain’ to mean ‘vague, 
and’ indistinct in the twilight.’ lieceived reflected in. 25. 

—surface. Steady — still and unchanging. 21—5. 
ExpL — While he listened in silence for the answering call of 
the 'owls, the beautiful features of the landscape around him, 
.the I'ocks, the woodf»^^^)he changing sky reiiected on the still 
waters of the calm lake below, would in an imperceptible way 
make an impre-ssion upon his mind— He would be roused to a 
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couftcionsnesH of tlie power behiud all cature^- ~o£ 

‘•(ileiuns like the flashiui^ of a shield ; the earth 
And common face of Nat’.ire spoke to him 
Roinemherable things."’ — The Pt elude, 583, et seq. 

28. Tahi), (t'e. -was received into heaven, died. MaUx 
— ooiupanioas. 28 —7. Far. — A Nature^ child like the hoy 
could not live long. His oonipauioas lost liini before he wavS 
twelve. 20. Ilangsi upon —was .suspended above. *Sec ’V. 

XO. “'Idle school at ( 'uckeimonth, in Ouriibeiland, wa.^ iu 
VV/s mind. ‘Our scliool stood in the cliurciiyiird, and we L ul 
frequent opportiiiiltie.s of seeing what. Was going on there.' Ho 
stayed theie. until he was nine,”- -Turner. con- 

du.ctod (me) 8:}. l^ong -f. he stayed the full len^^rh of 
the time. —on one and the same occasion. .'U. Mc/t 

'--silently, 2.0—34. Far.- -The boy was buried in the gtass- 
grovvn clmrohyard on the hill-.sule above the village school, 
t)Veiiooking the beautiful valley in which he was boin ; and when 
111 the evening 1 had to pass through the churchyau'i 1 ii.sed to 
stand in silence for half-an-hour at the same time h^dving at 
the grave in which he i.s buried. * 

Q. What is the poem an illustration of? 

A, W/s power of lifting from so conuuou[daee a theme 
as that of a boy wlii^^tling through his fingers, a beautiful pooiu. 
As Hiittou says--“Por real lovers of W, these lines have 
eli'ected more in helping them adwjuately to iiufigitie the full 
depth of the human imagination, and to feel the luexbaii.stible 
■wealth of Nature’s .symbols, than any magnihcouce of storms, 
or ship-wreck or iVipine solitude’’ — 

Q. What does the qualifying^ clause helieve’- 
in 1. 32 show ? 

A* It illustrates at once a power and a weakness— the 
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pon'er of the poet^s love of truth and the weakness of a self* 
possession which often leads him into dry details. 


NUTTING. 

Q. Gitre the date of the poem. 

A. Wrlfien in fJermanyin 1790, and published in 1800. 

Q. Explain the reference in the poem. 

A, The poet refers to his school-days at Hawkshead, 
when he “ w.«s :ui impassioned Nutter. He used to go inittinET 
in tlie extensive coppice woods stretching from the side i»f 
Esihwaite "Lake towards Giaythwaite, the seat of the ancient 
family of Sandys, He <lescribe.s how he would sally out in a 
lagged coauime and feol delighted at tiuding an untoucloMl 
nook., in which he would linger for sometime, tlieu plunder the 
trees of their nuts, until he felt ashamed at the ravages im 
wrought in the presence of the spirit ” that there is “ iu the 
woods. ” 

1. It seems the force of imagination the poet 
trr»ii«fer8 hiiuaeif to one of the “summer days” of child- 
ho.)d and seems to enjoy afresh the ex})erieuces which made 
Ru.ch a deep impression upon his mind. Die- i. be for* 
gotten. 2. speak of one day selected from a 

number of similar cues. 3, Heavenly... die— days of 
ex'juUite pleasure which cannot be forgotten. Heavenly ~~c\i 
uncfunniou hnppinesa. 4. Higerness the joyous 

expectation (of gathering nuts) characteristic of hoys (who 
are mure sanguine than grown-up men.) 5, Cottuge, cf!v.- ' 
his boarding-h(3uye at Hawkshead, Threshold — lit, the wold 
■ or piece of wood, ^ winch is or trodden under foot. 

Jollying issuing out. 0. Huge wallet— a large 

bag for cai’rying nuts. Wallet -jiroperly, a bag for cajT}ing 
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necopsiiriesof a journey Slutig—llxmg'. 7. Nutthg crook 
— a bent stick for drawing down tbe braucbeg of tbe nut-trees. 
8. Qu/iint figure — an oddly dressed form. Quaint* [L* 
neat, adorned), hence artificial, odd. “ Coiat — quant, 
nctit, fine, spruce, smug, trim, tricked up” (Cotgrave. Die- 
tiono.rij.) 9. Trioked out —dressed up finely, in a quaint 
fiVihioUi Trick adorn fantastically. Pj^oad disguise — 
splendid faiiUstic dress. Cast-off and rejected. Woods — 
garments. The word is now restricted to a widow’s rnouiuiag 
drejis. 10. For — to be used for the purpose of niUting. 

Kushanded —saved up. Jltcsband — isto use with economy. 11. 

F^ho-'f^Uioii ippealiug advice. /Vttj'cc/---econoniii?al, saving. 

woman in charge of the house .it which W. bo.iriled 
during the time that he was a pupil at Ilawkshead— Iver name 
was Anne Tyson. 1 « 11. Par. —My mind goes buck one 
of those liappy days, one out of many, the memory of which 
cannot be lost, when, with the joyous expoctatiou of a boy, I 
.started from our cottage on a nutting expedition to the distant 
woods with a large bag to contain nuts hung over my 
shoulders and a bent stick in my hand. I must have l>eon a 
curious sight, fantastically dressed in old, worn-out clothes, 
saved by the earnest directions of my thrifty dame, 12. 
Motley - variegated in colour, dappled : hence applied to the 
dress of professional fools. Do me.stic foots of the great fornieily 
wore a parti-coloured coat. Hence, in S]»ake.speare, Lear 
6;iy8, worthy fool^ moflej/s your only wear.” (Fr. mattele) 
curdled milk, hence anything spotted like curdled milk. 
Accoutresnent— dress, equipnaent. A word naturalised 
from the French. 0/..,At —which could afford to despise or 
defy. They were so ragged that they feared^no injury from' 
thorns and thickets — they could not be made more ragged, 
13. thickets, places overgix)wn with brambles. 
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Brambles — rough, prickly shruhs. 14. More.,. was — worse 
than was absolutely necessary. I could afford to wear better 
clothes. 15. Pathless — having no beaten way, untrodden, 
Foir.ed — with difiiculty and lal)uur niauHged to ]>ass through the 
biakes. 16. />^^r—welooine, precious, tempting. — recess, :t 

leticat. 17. Vnoisitcd by nutters. IR Hung down. 

cruel. 10. Peva^itotion — desolation. Hazel — a tree 
j)i'oduciug nuts of a light-brown colour. 20. Temptmfj^- 
attractive. bunches of nuts. 21. Virgin scene 

— a place untouched by nutters. Virgin — unsullied, undefiled, 
fresh. Ch.‘Virgin soiP wliich means soil which has not been 
tilled. (14-24)— Par.—-With difficulty and labour I 

made my way through the thickets and over the rocks, to a 
tempting shady retreat not yet touched by the ravaging hand of 
nutters, where there were none of those broken branches and 
withered leaves which mark the rapine wrought by nutters. 
There the tall, straight hazel trees stood erect, covered with 
inviting clusters of nuts. Tlie whole scene was one into which 
the ravages of nutters hail not found their vray. 22. Sup- 
pression of the heart— repres-sion of the feelings, the heart 
being the seat of the feelings. 21-23. Expl. — 1 stood before 
the virgin scene in a contemplative attitude, scarcely able to 
breathe through sheer delight. I repressed rny feelings and 
yielded myself to a calm enjoyment of the scene. True 
joy is inconsistent wdth an uncontrolled outburst of feel- 
ing.s. 23. T!7«e control of the feelings which 

wisdom dictates, for such a control promotes real enjoy- 
ment. 24. Voluptuous— yielding to the pleasures of the 
senses. |Kzed at. 25. Banquet^^ feast, a rich treat 

or enjoyment. 21-25.— Expl.— 1 stood for a time calmly 
before this tempting scene, hardly able to repress the first 
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outburst of delight ; and knowing that T had no rival nutter to 
fear, controlled my wild eagerness, that I might prolong my- 
pleasuie, and gazed wistfully at the rich feast that was spread 
before me. Instead of proceeding at once to satisfy my eager 
lua.s to enjoy the feast, I spent aome time in a quiet contem- 
plation of tho scene isiT- disposition of mind j mood 

i28. rewarded. 25-9. Es{^l. — Th^ 

poet here lefera to that familiar mood in which the mind being 
sure of the realisation of a long-cherished hope, turns to other 
sources of pleasure. VVlieu the poet was sure of the banquet 
sjiread before him, ho would sit down and amuse himself with 
the flowers under the trees, like many other persons who have 
met with unexpected success after long and tedious w^aiting. 
Bower— 'x shady recess, an arbour. 31. Fire seasons-^- 
indefinite, for a large number of years. 30-2. ExpL^-Tho^ 
shady retreat in which the poet found himself was so secluded 
that it might have been un visited by any human being for 
years together. 33. Fairy — (O. Fr. faerie, enchant- 

ment) miniature ; Cf. “ Fairy palms ” — Tennyson, 
Field. And, “ Many a fairy fore-land ’^The 
Bro->k:. 45. Waterbreaks— ripples or eddies, fornaed 

by ledges of rocks bieakiiig the course of the stream, which 
foams and murmurs over them. Cf, “Silver ‘J^ier-h'ealc' — 
Tenuy.son, The Brook. Murmur flow on with a purling 

.sound. 30-4. Far,— It was a charming arbour .where sweet 
violets bloomed and faded under the leafy canopy, year by 
year, without any one to see them, where charming rivulets 
babbled over rocky ledges for ever. 34. SpcLfkling^^iXXQrwx^. 
35. covered with a mossy coat. 36. Fleooad — covered 

with rcoSB aa a sheep is with its wool. Sfcattered stones w 
Wiltshire are called ‘grey wethers/ 35-7. — Expl— The 
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stones scattered about the place are compared to sheep. As a 
sheep is covered with its woolly coat, so the boulders are covered 
with moss. 38. The line is an illustration of ‘sound echoing 
the sense.’ The large number of liquid consonants, and the 
aUiterativ^ repetition (so often an artistic device with Tenny- 
son) imitate the murmuring stream of water. 31). Siveet mood 
— charming frame of mind. -active eujoymcutt 

Loves — is willing. 40. To 'pay tribute — to subordinate itself to. 

quiet, passive, indolent pleasure, dolce/or nmite^ sweet 
doiug nothing. 38-40. Expl — While the poet lay in the shade 
of the trees, with his head resting on one of the mo8.sy stoi)p.s 
scattered about the place, watching the glitter of the foams, 
and UsteiiiLg to the murmur of the bnxiks, he would enjoy that 
mood in which ease or paasive enjoyment is a stronger impulse 
than pleasure or active enjoyment, wlkeu instead of yielding to 
the rapture of active delight (the enjoyment of nutting) the 
mind loves to enjoy passive contemplation (of the scene 
around). 40. jSifcure— qualifies heart) — confident (lit rine 
curay without care or ausiety.) 41. ]juYiixiate9— indulges to 
exceas, (generally followed hyin). Indifferent — common, not 
calculated to excite any special interest. 42. Wastmg— 
frittering its^afFections. Cf. Elegy Waste its sweetnoRs in 
the desert air.” Kindliness — geniality, softness. Stocks and 
stones— indifferent objects. The phrase is used in connection 
with idolatry in the Bible {Jeremiah, iii. 9) aud by Milton : — 
“ When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stonesJ* Vacant 
•--empty of interesting objects. 40 — 2. SxpL— The poet 
enjoyed that charming mood iu which the heart, being sure <jt 
its source of enjoyment, is willing to amuse itself temporarily 
with things for which it does not care, with extraneous objects, 
“ stocks and ston^^” The boy, knowing that the delight of 
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gathering the nnta was assured to him, allowed hia mind to 
wander away to indifFereut objects. He did not mind spending 
a little time in playing with the flowers and dreaming on the 
babbling brook, the mossy stones. 43. Notice the 

suvlden outburst of boyish eagerness, expressed by the change 
of sense and rhythm. 44. loud, mingled sound, 

as of many things falling and breaking at once. 45. 
raiffzge-^ctuel havoc. Ravage — Devastation. 47. Deformed 
— spoiled, mutilated. Sullied — defiled, no longer virgin. 

Patiently, ^C. — quietly yielded tliemselves to the ravaging 
hand of the nutter. As a victim meekly gives itself up to the 
executioner, so the hazel- branches' submissively' bent them- 
selves to the will of the nutter. This is umthr example of 
Wordsworth's attribution of human fcelmgs to inanivmte 
ohjf'cts. It is Wfs sincere belief (hat natural objects^ haee 
a life of their own. This idea has been already expressed in 
his Lines written in Rirly Spring. existence, the quiet 

undisturbed existence which they had hitherto led. (43-4h.> 
Par.— All at once, boyish eagerness got the better of his poetic 
feelings, and he began to spread desolation among the branches 
of the hazel-trees, until the whole virgin scene beciime shoni 
of beauty and grace. The boughs seemed to yield them- 
selves pliantly to the de^structive operations of the cruel nutter. 
48. Unless^ 1 dkc. — This introduction of personality into his 
poems is, we have seen There was a bogf 1. 32>, 
a source of both power and weakness in Wordsworth. Unless 
I coofune ray present feelings with those I then had ; 
unless I colour my past feelings with the present. 51. Esniltuig 
— with a sense of triumph. I<it. leaping for joy — feeling 
rapturous delight. 51. laden with nuts which in 

the boy^s opinion^ were more precious than the treasures of 
kings, 52. Sense of feeling of remorse at having caused 
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sD much desolation among the nut-trees, Says Prof. Reed : — 

“ The eagerness of his hope, the luxury of animal delight are 
vividly remembered, but not more so than the rapid 
tvaositioM of feeling,— one of those sudden reactions coiuniou 
lo the quick lieart of childhood, which rises from its un- 
expected sense of pain to an exquisite sympathy by which 
imagination spiritual i:%es the insensate world of Nature.” 
— LeHure^ on the British Poets. 53. Silent — not com- 
plaining. Their very silence, their mute passivity, seemed 
a reproach to the poet. Inimiding — peeping in, through the 
gaps made among the thick leafy branches. 48-53. Par. — 
If I give a “true description of my state of mind after my 
iiMti.iug expedition, when laden with treasures which I would 
nut have exchanged for the precious wealth of a king, I 
proudly departed from the scene of havoc which I had caiused 
I began to feel the sting of remorse. The mute, uncomplain- 
ing trees and the gaps which 1 had made among their leafy 
branches and through which sun-light streamed in, .seemed to 
reproach by their very silence. 54. Dearest maiden — his 
Hjster * Dorothy. Shades — shady spots. 55. In gentleness of 
heart — with feelings of affection and reverence, opp. to the 
(u'uel disposition of the nutter. 86. There... WOodS — a divine 
.spirit pervades all things in Nature. 

Q. Explain fully — There... woods. 

A. The poet has drawn philosophical lessons from his 
own childish memories. After the nutting expedition he found 
himself in one of these moments when “ we see into the life of 
things/’— when the face of Nature sends to us “gleams like 
the Hashing of a shield, ” The innocent rapine of nutting 
taught him to feel that there is in the woods an indwelling prin- 
ciple, — an immanent spirit — a presence which too rude a touch 
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of onrfj will desecrate an<i destory. Hence he advises his sister 
Dorothy to move among these shady scenes with a reverent 
heart caiiug “not lightly” to “violate the grace the 
lowliest flower posae«i«?(‘'Ji in its place, ” for even the wood.s have 
a claim to on*’ reverence. 


J. 

Q. Gfive the date and history of the poems on 
“Lucy.” 

A. 'rhe “Tjiicy”’ poems were» com])osed ;^t (ioslar, in 
Dorman V, in 1799. The first and third of these poems were 
publislied in 1809, the second being first pnbliaheif hi 1807. 

Q. Who was “ XiTLcy, ’* the subject of these 
poems ? 

yl. Lucy is apparently n country-girl, the creation of the 
poet’s imagination. Of the history of that emotion the inemorv 
of which prompted the lines on “Lucy MVonls worth has told 
ns nothing ; and we should not wi.sli to learn the Secret, for, 
says iMyers, “it is be.st to leave the sanctuary of all hearts 
inviolate, and to respect the reserve not only of the living but 
of the dead." Of this reserve we have an indication in the 
fact that the second of these poems wtvs published seven years 
after its compo^^ition. 

1. Untroddm unfrequented paths. ^Amovft dx. — 

ill a lonely place. * 3, Dove — a small river rising in the hilly 
district of Derbyshire, where very few people Jive. 3. Praise 
— admire. She had no admirers, for she dwelt ia a lonely, 
sequestered place. St. 1- — Par. — 7^/ie poet desenbes the 
locality of Luoy^s home. She lived in the secluded district by 
the side of the small Derbyshire liver (the Dove}— where there 
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was none to admire her beauty and were very few to love her 
none capable of understanding her real worth. 

5. A rioUt dtc. — the eweet-sceuted violet which loves 
to blossom in shady, out-of-the-way pla^^es, almost hidden from 
huijian view. 7. Only one — when a single star shines without 
ii rival in the sky, it looks very beautiful. So was Lucy. 
Sli^ 2 . — — The poet d^'.^crihes Lucy^n beauty. She w‘a.< 
as beautiful and modest as a sweet violet wlilcK blooms lu 
concealed nooks, perhaps by a moss-covered stone, and almost 
hides itself from human view. She was also as fair iw a soli- 
tary star shining in peerless beauty in the sky. She was the 
only VieaiUifnl bbject in the secluded spot by the quiet river, 1 1 . 
Cea.ied o&c.— died. 12. Of...rnef — How diffeient is life to 
me now that Lucy is dead. Cf. — Milton’s lament over the 
death of his friend — 

“ But, oh ? the heavy change now thou art gone." — 
Lyddas. St. 3. — Far. — The poet describes how Luoifs death 
has affected him. Lucy died obscure. »She had so few friends 
that her death was unknown to others. But the difference 
made her death in the poet^s life is great. Her death has 
deeply affected him. 

Q. What is the leading thought of these lines ? 

A. “ Fame cannot make love more sweet, or death more 
bitter. ” — Peterson. 



Q. Give the argument of the seoond part. 

A. '‘It was not till he left England that the jxjet knew 
the strength of his love of country and the nature of the feeling 
as rooted in the domestic affections. ” — Peterson. 

13. Among unknown men — In Nov. 1791 W. landed in 
France to realise his ideal of liberty through the Fr. Revolu- 
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tion. He passed tljrouffh re vol tit ionized Paris with aalisf.tc- 
lion and' sympathy, anti proceeded fiist to Orleans, and then 
Bhfis. He returned to Paris in Oct. 1792. Tie came bauk 
to England at the close of 1792. After the publication of his 
Ijines above Tintern Ahhcq W. with his sister went to Germany 
and passed the winter at Go.slar. w-liere these lines on “ Lucy'' 
were composed. n:i— 16.^ — Paif -Ft was only after tlu> 
poet had travelled in France an^l Germany that he 
cniue to recoj^niae the "reat love he bore to England. 

17 Melancholy dream — the sad project of realising 
libertv by joining in the rovolntiouarv movenvent in f'lanee. 

W. was on the point of putting himself forward as a leadei nf 
tlie Girondist party, in the conviction that his aingh heaitcd 
ness of aim would make him a point round which the coufuseil 
iristiiiota of the multitude might not impossibly rally. ^ But 
his funds were stopped, and he had to go back to England, 
til us being saved from the guillotine. Dream — the hope of 
hading liberty in a foreign laud is a vision. 17-13.— Par.-- 
That wild hope of realising my view.sou liberty wliich led me 
to think that the French Revolution was big with hofu-s • 
for mankind, and tempted me to leave England, is m>w 
given up ; f xhjil never leave England, for my love nf 
the country liecomes more intense than ever. 21 Airana 
thi! mimvtain—\\\ tlie secluded hilly tracts of Enghu d 
and not in the heated atmosphere of France, amui ti e 
bi-Mwls of rufhless factions. 22, The joy (tc . — The delight 
of attaining true happiucss. 23. fS’Ae— Lucy. CheiUhed — 

whose love I treasured. Wheel -the hand spinning-wheel. As 
a coiintry-givl, Lucy aiKuit much of her time in spinning, uhnli 
as thought part of a woman’s duty, 21—4. Par. — IVtU in 
thcciutl, blood*- tainted atmosphere of Paris, but in the fair 
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iiijtl serene liill-tracts of England did I find my true happiness, 
foi Lucy whose love I dearly enshrined in my heart, devoted 
her tune to the modest occupation spinning in an English 
Inmie. Tlie poet means to say that //ys- lot'e of rouiUr^ evos 
mtf/isijied hy his love of Lucy. Concealed — hid in 

darkness. ii")— S. -Expl ~ The poet wcovut/i for his reoic- 

pniAoii^m His love of Lncy has eonseorated every 
English scene. Tiie mornings revealed, the nights hid, the 
aibours whicli were the favourite resorts of Lucy, and one of 
ihe green fields of England was the one which Lucy last saw 
befoie her eye^ were closed in death. It is by their associa- 
with Lucy^s life that English scenes have this charm for 
the })Oet. 


in. 

20. Slumber — insenaibihty to the ordinary events of 
nature, o. that life terminates in death. mind’s 

eye, —close. Expl. — As sleep closes the physical eye 

to external nature, so my excessive love for liUcy made me iii- 
difiVreut to the ordinary course cf events — I did not fear that 
.slie would ever die. 3t». Human fears*— such fears as all 
human beiug.s have viz., that death Is the inevitable termina- 
tion of life. 31. /Vc/— suffer from. 32. 7Wc/^— destroy iag 
effect. Feel &c. — i. c., gtow old. 2!> — 32. Expl. — Living 
in the dream-land of love the poet became insensible to the 
stern realities of ,dife — that death is tlie inseparable 
accompaniment of life -* he did not fear that a fair and young 
girl like Lucy would ever die. To him the girl .seemed to 
live beyond the reach of Time’s ravaging effect— he could not 
believe that slie would ever grow old. Cf.— 
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T had thought thou rouldst have died, 

I might not weep for theo ! 

But I t'or{J[Ot, when by thy side, 

That thou eouldst mortal be.** -Wolfe. 

33. e., after her deatli. 35. her 

wrave. Karth^s,..f'tmne — the daily rotation of the earth. 3t). 

— 1}»»' i?ison.s<ite objecta of Nature. 33— 0.— Sxpl. 

- The jxiot brlui^rt until coutiai!)*; between Lucy’s beautiful youth 
wliiuli sealeJ lus eyea to the possibility of fli*;xtK, and her death 
in which she is a part of the beauty of the inauiiuite 
world. Now that she is dead she lias neither sen.sihiJity 
nor motion. The only motion that* she now ha!r:,iii her ^rave, 
is ill common with that of the insensate otijects of Nature, 
the rocks, stones and trees. She has uowfoinied par^ of the 
beauty and gramhuir of Nature- the rotating' ^lohe of tlie earth. 
Q. Give the argument pf the third part. 
d. *‘ln his desolation the poet remeinber.s how she whom 
ho mourns luul seemed to him, while yet alive, to l)e a thni<;' 
not boi II fur death. ‘His hat I been the relish in the power of 
uurolloctim^ love.’ ’- -PeterHon. ’ , 

Q. Sum up the characteristics of the poems on 
l*ucy. 

A. They lU'O an example of W.’s and 

ideas. Wonlsworth wag the exponent and e.xtiome tyfieof tliat 
reaction wliich set in at thebegiuniiyif of the l!)th century at;‘iiji.st 
the artificial poetry of the 18th. W. taught that the subjt'cts of 
poetry should l)e dfawu from the .simple.st incidents of life and 
the commoiiftfit phenomena of Nature and the language should 
be simple and natural. “Through none of lii.s poems” says 
Myer.g, “ has the pevMiar lovch'rms of English scetierg and 
English shone more delicately than through those 

which carae to him as he paced the frozen gardens of that 
desolate city (Oo-slar).” 



KJL&T LEAP WSLXi. 

Q. Give the history of the poem. 

A. It was written at Town-end, Oraarnere, in 1800, and 
published in the same 3 ^ear. The first eight stanzas were 
ooniposed extempore one winter evening in the cottage when 
the poet waft tired with labouring at an awkward passage iu 
“The The poet and his sister had passed the 

pLK*e in their wild winter journey from Sock burn to Grasmere 
ill Dec. 1799. A peasant whom they met near the spot told 
them the story about the name of the Well and the Hart and 
pi>inted out the stones. 

Describe the locality of Hart-leap Well. 

A. ^Hart-leap Well/ the subject of W.’s poem, is a small 
spring of Crater, about three and-a-half miles from Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, situated on thei roadside leading from Richmond 
to Askrigg. It is barren moor for miles around. The water 
still falls into the ‘cup of stone* which appeared to be very 
hwig standing. 

\.\ TZtf Sir Walter who had started on a chase, 

il/oor -a village in Yorkshire. 2. *S'tfuv — ridding 
slowly like a summer cloud. W. is food of <^loud-sMles. 
See T. N. 3. (A feudal term) one who holds land 

of a superior, and who vows fidelity and homage to him: 
St. 1.— Par --Sir Walter on a hunting expedition out-dis- 
tanced hia followers. Two of his horses fell down dead, 
and when after a slow ride like the motion of a .summer 
('loud he came Jiear the house of one of liia vassals he 
ordered aloud another horse to be brought for him. 
tl. Comeh/—{hom come iu the sense of become^ to suiO-- 
wt*lbj)roportioned, handsome, gracaful. 7. He cC'C.—This 
wavi the third hoi. '5 that he was riding duiiog the day. 
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8, Ohry — accompanied with the pomp and ciroumatance of the 
chase. St. 2.— !Par. — The vassal heard his loud . command, 
aud saddled his best thorse, a handsome grey onoi and Sir 
Walter bestrode him. This was the third horse that he 
rode in the course of the day's hunt. 9. >9/)arHeo?^-^littere(h 
Franoing —(akin to prank) mettled. Cbttrser— a 

spirited hora®^ a racer. 11. Falooti a kind of bird^ usually 
trained to the pursuit of other birds or game. 12. Doleful^ 
sorrowful, woeful, melancholy. St. 3.— Par.— The spirited 
horse showed hie eagerness to join the chase by the glitter in 
Ilia eyee. Both the horse and rider wqre happy and Sir Wal- 
ter again puraucJ the game with falcon-like speed but the 
whole atmosphere around was hushed in dismal silence. 
13, Rout -(Lat. j'fiptUy broken) a scattered multitude, 
a crowd. Hall — a maiior-house, so called becl^se fti it 
courts were formerly held. 14. Galloped-- rode with speed. 
St. 4--Par.- -This morning a large crowd had started 
on this hunting expedition, and the sound made by the hoof^ 
of their galloping steeds was returned in loudf echoes. But 
.«t)ou Sir Walter and liia horse l>oth vanished from the view 
of the vest, lie alone chased a deer and the pursuit was 
so hot that the like of it had never been seeu before. 
17. continually moving. Veeriug— constantly 

changing. 20. Weary — An epithet transfeired from the 
df)gs to the tnoimtain. Strain — climb with violent effort. 8t. 
5. -par-— -OontinuaWy moving like an ever-shftiug wind, Sir 
Walter calls to him the few wild dogs yet remaining (the rest 
hiiviiig succumbed to the effort of the chase). Hespouaive 
to his call, three dogs, the best of their species, follow 
him and climb up the mountain with painful effort. 
21. Hallooed— (^died out to the dogs by name. Chi4 

d 
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scolded them to continue the pursuit. 22. Suppliant 

.(/gstwrea— luotdous eipressivc of eutrcaty. Sttrn upbraiding'— 

severe reproof. 23. But.,. f ml — biit^they pant or gasp for 
breath and become blind. 24. Stretched - foil down dead. 
Fern — A kind of plants, growing in humid soil. St. 6. Par. 
---Sir Walter loudly called to his dogs by name, and urged 
them to continue the pursuit, sometimes by coaxing motions and 
sometimes again by severe scolding. But his efforts were vain, 
for the dogs panted and became blind, and one after the 
other, they fell down dead among the mountain shrubs. 

25, Throng — crowd. —clamour. i2ace.— chase, 

26. -soundtid. 27. This... chase "-Expl. — Such a 
chase as this in which Sir Walter alone pursues the deer has 
never been ^ seen on earth. Hunting is usually a pastime in 
which mal^ people join with hound and horn. A chase in 
which a single huntsman pursues the hart in a doleful solitude 
like this, .suggests supernatural, unearthly associations. St. 
7 . pav .^ — The poet contrasts the strange sequel of the^ chase 
fi*ith its ' pomfkus heginnmg. — There are now no lunger the 
clairiOrous multitude, the usual din of the chaise. Bir Walter, 
single and alone, pursues the hunt in dismal solitude. 
Such an unusual pursuit has a weird, mysterious appear- 
ance. 7bt7«-^inoves with labour. Bg whit Sc . — how he dieiL 
8t. 8. Par. — The deer, the object of this hot pursuit, is seen 
moving with difficulty along the side of the mouniain but when 
the hunter goes up to his side he finds hihi lying dead. The 
poet will not say how he fled after be was seen by the huuts- 
mati-oii the mountain side or in what way he died, ft 
will be sufficient to say that he was found dead. 36. 
6HcW--pr<>duced a sharp sound like that of rending. 
8t. par.— He alig'frted from his horse mid leaned against a 
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tliorn in the solitude. He was alone, without auy of his foilowcM 
01 doga. Ho lookod wiatfully ttt Lie gwme iu wWuco j 
hut he did not express his great joy in his movements — he 
did not crack his wliip or sound his bugle. 38. fhuah 
part'ner-^Ww. mute animal (the horse) which had shared the 
hunt with him. exploit, great deed. 31). The Koers 

4^V.—when it is just born. Yeaned — Brought forth. 4U, 
Cleaning — piercing, driving fast. JS/eet — partially melted 
snow. St 10, Par. - Hard by the thorn against which Sir 
Walter was leaning in silent joy at the glorious success of 
the chase, stood his horse who had sliared with him the glory 
of this exploit. He was as quiet as a new-l>oni lamb and hi.s 
neck was covered wdth foam as though with fast clnving .mow. 

42. ^ostrU — Jjit. the hole [trill,, drill— hoie) of the jiose. 

43. Fetched — Heaved. St. 11. Par.— The stag was lying 
dead at his side, with his nostril touching a spring under a 
hill and the surface of a spring was still thrilling with the 
cry of agony which he had .sent forth in his last gasp of death. 
St. 12. par.— Sir Walter^s joy knew no bounds. He-wai? 
so happy that he could not then enjoy rest or repose. He 
thought himself the hajipiest of mortals. He walked restlessly 
all over the place, inid was never tired of looking at the 
place he began to love so much as making his victory. Tgi. 

steep. See T. N. 51. separate. .53. 

/;/t^m4<fic^inapns3e^, stan^yied, St. 13. Par.— having 
iiaceAded at least 22 yards iu a perpend iciilar height of rock 
Sir W. found three separate prints of tlie hart^s hoofs 
impressed upon the gras«hgi*own ground. 53. Wiped 
/ttcc— wiped off from his face the perspiration due to the . 
labour of the ascent. 55. Li)Jtg brow — high top. Brow 
— the edge of a precipice. St. 14. Sxpl.-'' Sir W. felt 
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the difficulty of ascent. Ho wiped his face and wondered 
liow the whole height from the top of the I'ock to the 
fountain at its foot could have been passed by the stag in 
three bounds only ” It was a strange sight for a mortalto see. 
itftowr— a leafy bower, a shady retreat. Rural jo\f - 
rustic happiness. 59. Shed—tx alight building. Pilgj'im-- 
from feregrinus, wandering. A wau(lerer, particularly one 
who goes to a distant place to visit a holy shrine. Cot—fx hut 
St. 15. Far. — Sir W. resolves to build there a pleasure- 
house and a bower of rustic comfort, which would give shelter 
to the way farer and to the pilgrim and be a resort of bash- 
ful maidens for love-making. 61. Cunniug — skilful (A. S 
cHuuuu, know). The word now implies deceit. 62. Basin - 
reservoir of water, hollow place. 63. The same — the/ouiL- 

tfiiu. St. 16. Par.- -He will employ a skilful artist to make 
a circular reservoir for water round the spring, and .see tliat 
whoever had occasion to refer to the fountain, should thence- 
forth call it Hart-leap Well in allusion to the three leaps made 
by the lr»rt or stag before he reached the well where he died. 
65. Brave, intrepid. 66. anything 

tliat selves to perpetuate a memory. 67. separate. 

Hough -h€vm--YO\iig\\\y cut, unpolished. 68. fixed. 

Gntzed-A\ght\y touched. iTwr/— grass-grown surface of laud. 
St. 17. Par.— 'And, brave hart, to let people know how 
much you deserve praise I shall cause three separate pillars 
to be fixed on the three spots where your hoofs ligjitly 
touched the sod, to perpetuate the memory of your intrepidity. 
69. Days are Summer days are proverbially Jong. 

« 70. mistress. See T. The lord is a pleasure- 

seeker. 71. Minstrel— Wi, one who ministered to the amuse- 
ment of the rich by rmsic or jesting ; a musician. 71 Mahn 
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~ enjoy mirth. St. 18. Par.— The lord resolves to 
spend the long days of summer in a round of pleasure in that 
charming bower. 73. /’at?— Give way. 74. i/aiwibn— a 
dwelling-house, esp. one of palatial size. iS'jKiw— last. 
75. e/oy— object of joy. Till —cultivate. Swale and lire - 
two tributaries of the Ouse. St. 19. Par.— Tlie pleasure- 
house with its sylvan bower will l;ist as loug as the mountains 
stand firm. It will give delight to the cultivators of the fields 
by the Swale and the dwellers in the woods of the Ure. 
77. Stone-dead — dead as a stone, stiff in death. Rin^ — 
resound. St. 20. Par.— Sir Walter went home, leaving the 
stag stiff in death, stretched with his breathless nostrils touch- 
ing the spi'ing. The knight soon built a pleasure-house and 
an arbour on the spot and raised three rough-hewn pillar? 
on Ae hoof-prints of the stag. The fame of this Vorlc 
spread to the remotest corners of the country around. 
Hi. Sro... steered — before the moon had thrice ftia her 
full course, /. e., before three months had rolled away. Tlie 
moon is represented as making a voyage through the sky. 

destination. direct a ship in its course. 82. * Cii/J 

—an artificial basin. Living w??— flowing or running spring. 
83. unpolished. raised. St. — 21. Par. - 

Within three months’ time Sir Walter caused a stone 
basin to be framed to receive the water of the running spring 
and raised three pillars of rough-hewn stone on the three hoof- 
prints and built a pUasurediouse iu the valley. 87. SUvan — 
ru.stic, lit. woody (L. Silvan a wood) St. 22. Par.— Tall flower- 
ing plants were interwoven with winding creepers and trees 
to make a little imstic arbour near the fountain, a charm- 
ing shady retreat screened from the roughnes.s of the weather. 
St. 2I|. par.-— And Sir Walter, true to his resolve, spent in 
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this charming arbour, the long days of summer in gaiety, with 
song and dance. 94. the valley in which his 

f<»refather8 lie buried, 95. J/aWfl?*-— subject. Second rh?/mfi 
— another song. 96. Another tale — a dilfererit account, how 
Nature synipathised with the death of the hart. St. 24. 
Par.— Sir Walter was in due time gathered to his fathers and 
buried in the same valley in which his ancestors lay buried. 

But tUere is a sequel to tlie story of the Hart- leap Well, there 
ifi another tale to be told and the poet will give it in the second 
part. 

d. Give the story of Sart-leap Well. 

A, A Knight named Sir Walter left his manor-house 
with a large tumultuous crowd on a hunting expedition. Two 
of his horses died in the course of the chase of a hart. Ite 
soon out-distanced his followers and reached the hut of a ^ssal 
who saddled for him another horse, the third that he 
rode during the day’s hunt. Sir Walter “flew like a falcon '' 
at the hart but there was a mournful silence in the air. He 
hallooed to his dogs, only three in numl)er yet remaining, and 
cliinlx*d up a mountain. The dogs, panting and blinded, fol- 
lowed him. He came across the hart lying dead with his nostril 
touching a gushing spring beneath a hill. It was not known 
how the hart had died. Sir Walter climbed to the top of the 
hill — at least four roods of sheer ascent. He found three 
boof-marks which the hunted beast had left imprinted on the 
giTissy ground. Three leaps had borne him from the lofty 
brow of the hill down to the fountain dt its foot, where Ite 
was lying dead. Sir Walter built a pletisu re-house upon this 
spot and a charming arbour close to it. He caused a stone 
basin to be made round the fountain to receive its springing 
water. He also planted three pillars of rough-hewn stone 
upon the three spot^ where the haiVs hoofs had grazed the turf. 



PART SECOND. 

0)7. Moving accident— the touching chances of life. 

adapted to excite feeling. Accident-' \X\^ 
nnfore.seen occurrences of life to fall). The phrase ia 

adapted from Othello, I. iii. 135. occupation. The 

moving trade— It is not my business to describe the 
sudden vicissitudes of life. i^S. Freeze the 2>?ooo?— congeal thfs 

blood with horror. Aeady arts — tricks ready to be used. 

1 09. pips — lit. play on a wind instrument, hence sing. — A 
word very common in pastoral poems. St. 25. £xpl. — 
The poet in this stanza refers to his ovm * poetical cl^aracteristic. 
The description of the unforeseen events of life, the pathetic 
vicissitudes of human fortune, is foreign to his nature ; nor 
is be versed in those tricks which are promptly employed 
by those who tell stories of blood-curdling adventures. * His 
pleasure is rather in sitting alone in a leafy retreat in summer 
and composing simple poems which will give thoUghtful 
readers much food for meditation. Wordsworth was 
pre-eminently the poet of reflection and thought. Of’epic and 
dramatic power he possessed little. 101. Hawes-'-on the 
lire, west of Wenaley. Richrmnd—ow the Swale, north of 
Wensley. Repair — go. 103. AspeUB— A species of the 
Poplar, noted for the trembling of its leaves. The ‘Aspen' 
is taken by poets as the symbol of mutability or change. Scott 
describes a woman as “Variable aa the shade, By. the light 
quivering aspen made ”-^Marmion, St. 2®- Par.— The poet 
in course of a journey from Hawes to Richmond, happened to 
come across three aspen trees standing at the three corners of 
a square, and one stood within four yards of a well. [These 
aspens stood there as symbols of the great change which had 
come over the place since the death of the hart related in the 
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first part]. 105. /mpojW— meant, -not easily. Dimie 

—Guess or conjeoture. St. 27. Par.— I could not well 
make out the meaning of the three aspen trees 1 saw at three 
cornel's of a square, and one near a well ; and when 1 drew in 
the reins of my horse to stop it, I found three pillars erected 
in a line the last of them being on the dusky summit of a hill. 
[These were the three pillars which Sir Walter had planted on 
the hoof-prints of the hart he had chased, one of these prints 
being on the “ lofty brow ” of a hill (see St. 14). 1 109. 
(rrey— the sign of decay. Branches. Hectd— top. 

Tiees are compared to human beings. 110. —desolate. 

St. 28. Expl —The whole landscape showed signs of decay. 
The trees were reduced to stumps without top and branches. 
The square mound upon which stood Sir Walter^s bower was 
In a Mouldy state. There were left only the barest traces of 
human workmanship. From the few remnants of Sir 
Walter's works, one might only infer that human efforts 
were once busy in erecting a house and an arbour there. 
114. dismal. Survey 110. dis- 

posed. Notice how W, attributes conscious mU to inanimate 
Nature. St. 29. Expl.— Here begins a description of tlie 
miserable change which came over the place where the hart 
was kiiletL Nature sympaUiised with his death by making 
the whole scene doleful. The poet in course of a ride from 
Hawes to Richmoud came to the spot near HaTt-leap Well. 
As he glanced over the whole landscapli it seemed to him as 
if it was the most dismal prospect on earth, as if Nature 
voluntarily, withdrew her freshness and beauty from the 
scene and laid a blight upon it to condemn the selhsh reckless- 
ness of pleasure-seekers like Sir Walter. 117. and 

/anoMS— ideas and . images, flight is c^trauj fys^^ i^ 
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comrete, Tfiorightt are reflections suggested by a thing. Fauci/ 
is the framing of concrete images of things. 118. Garb 
— clothes. .4 Wirerf— Dressed. 119. -Address. St. 

30. Par.— I stood on the spot, absorbed in a variety of 
reflections and imaginations suggested by the decayed aspect 
of the place, when a man dressed in the clothes of a shepherd 
came up from the dell. 1 spoke to him and asked him what 
this place was. I2i. Jle^hearsed—B^clt^, ‘re-heai’se* is to 
repeat the words of another. 123. /o%— Full of mirth and 
gaiety. 124, Ails — Troubles. In his characteristic way 
Wordsworth attributes to the 8|>ot the capacity of feeling. 

execrated, doomed to evil. St. Mt' Paa:^““The she- 
pherd told the story of Hart-leap Welt as related in the first 
part. It had once been a phace full of life and mirth, but, 
was now affected with some unea8ine.stt— some unkiiowmcause 
was troubling it now— a blight fell upon the place, it was 
doomed to evil. 125, Stamp — the stub of a tree,^^he part 
remaining when the branches have decayed. St. Par.— 
The shepherd takes the poet into the past. The features of the 
place are onlyjthe decayed remnants of past glory. The deatl 
tiMinks of aspen — some say they are stumps of beech or elm 
trees — once formed Sir Walter^s sylvan arbour and close by 
stood his lordly pleasure-house, the most splendid of all places 
in a hundred kingdoms. 129. Own condition — state of decay. 
St. S^^Par. —The decayed state of the bower tells its own 
tale — its very appearance shows that its present condition is 
one of decay. The basin, the fountain and the rivulet are 
there as standing monuments of Sir Walter's cruelty, but the 
splendid pi e:isure-house has vanished, showing the hollowness 
of human pride. 132. AforgotteiK drmu-^Juet as a dreaAi 
which we have forgotten cannot be recalled by our best 
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€fforts, so all trace of the pleasure-house has disappeared, 
and no humau effort will be able to find it out. 

—A yoiinor cow. St. 34. Par.— No animal will touch the 
water of the spring falling into the stone-basin, for the water is 
poisoned, and often in the depth of night, a woeful sound of 
agony is heard to issue from the water. This is the effect of 
the curse which has fallen upon the place— no animal would 
drink of the water, and the mysterious groan coming out of 
the water is Nature’s voice sympathising with the agony of 
the dead hart. 138. Blood Blood.— Murder calls for 

vengeance. Crks luudly demands. The ©xprasftifia 13 

Biblical : “ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 

fiorn the ground ” — Geneds, iv. 10. St. 35. Expl 

diiiphei\i gims the popular explanation of the myeterious groan 
issuing out of the water of the basin arid then proceeds to give 
ilia own explanation of the strange phenomenon. Some matter- 
of-fact people suppose that a murder has been committed 
somewhere about the [)Iace and the groan is a call for vengeance. 
But the shepherd in his meditations while basking in the sun 
has oonjectured that it is all on account of thal top oor hart who 
died here. St. 36. Par. It is impossible w guess what 
thoughts ran through his mind. It is strange how he sprang 
down from the lofty brow of the hill to its foot only in three 
leai^s, and the last leap shows that it was a fatal one. St. 
37. Par. — For thirteen hours the hart ran in furious 
speed before the pursuing of Sir Walter ; and the simple-mind- 
ed rustic oannot say why the hart loved the place so dearly 
that he came to die near the well. St. 38. Pftr. —The simple- 
minded shepherd then ^oes o» to assign the most probable 
cffuse of the har^9 liking fm' the juZace It was perhaps the 
place where, composed to rest by the gentle murmur of the 
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fouQtain in summer, he used to fall asleep among the grass ; 
aiui it may have been of this water that he drank, when 
ill infancy he used to stray from his mother’s company. 
St. 39 . Par. — Perhaps at this very place he used U* 
stand beneath the thorn in bloom liatening to the warble of 
birds on .shining April mornings, atid for anything we know t(» 
the contrary, he may have been bora somewhere very near this 
spot. 153 . tree or shrub with spines. 154 . Carof 

— a song of joy or devotion, hence any song ; (here) warble, the 
sweet, spontaneous melody of birds. 156 . Fur/miff — the 
eighth part of a mile. See 1\ N. St. 40. Par.— -Now that 
the hart is dead, the whole place wears a melundioly aspect. 
There is neither grass nor the charming retreat. All freshnes.s 
and beauty are gone. This is the most cheerless dell whieli 
the sun has ever visited. It is the bleakest sptit on earth ; 
and the shepherd believes that the decay will continue till all 
the signs of human cruelty still remaining will have vanished. 
St. £xpl . — The poet agrees thoroughly with the 

shophira in this belief. In this respect his own beli<?f almost 
coincides witjjHkt of the shepherd. He too is of opinion that 
the rleath of^W^hart was noticed by Nature. The cruel emi 
of the hart did not escape the observant eye of Nature, who 
loves and cares for all harmless creatures and her voice is that 
of sympathy for the death of the hai*t. Sympathy divine — 
Nature is conceived as one with God without whose knowledge 
“ not a sparrow fallsr to the ground. " 165 . The Being—Goti 
who is immanent in the world, lives and works in ami 
through Nature's phenomena. 167 . Maintains — continues to 
exercise. heartfelt. Reverential — full of reverence i.e. 

fear mingled with atfection. 168 , 6^i(>jfeyit/my--harmles.< 
St* 4!^. Sacpl. — This is the poefs plea for kindness 
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towards all creatures of God. God who is immanent in 
Natui’e, who lives and works in and through the clouds 
aud air and the green leaves in the groves, never abates his 
intense and delicate sympathy for all the harmless ci*ealure9 
which he loves^ and hence Nature, as the expression of God, 
mourns the death of the hart in the dolorous aspect which 
she has worn at the spot. St. 43- Szpl.'-The pleasure- 
house once built by Sir Walter to gratify his reckless pride 
has now crumbled into mould showing the worthlessness of 
human pride. On all sides of it an uncommon blight, a strange 
dolour prevails. But kind Nature will again in her proper 
time invest ^he place with her freshness and beauty. Bust 
— Cf. “ Dust thou art and unto dust returnest. Tonnysou 
in his “ Aylmers Field teaches the transitoriness of human 
splendour.— are our frames, aud gildest dust our pride.'' 
174 . W/ui( we... been-- what we were aud what we now are 
to what we have been reduced— the past splendour and the 
present decay. Have heen—Thfi present perfect is used for 
the past., Cf. “ Another race hath heeriy and other palms 
are on Immm*talUp. The HBajj/tjlt day — the 

tim& when human nature will be softer than ifRIP nov, when 
man will learn the lesson of kindness to all crealnrea Monu- 
memorials of human cruelty, the pillars, the basin, &e., 
which still remain to remind us of man's reckless pride. Ova*-- 
grown — covered with Nature's growth, and thus concealed 
hum view. St. 44 -Kxpl —Nature does not at ouce destroy 
the marks of human pride. She works ruin among them very 
gradually, removing one trace after another. Her object is by 
placing traces of past splendour and present decay together to 
fTuiphasise the trausitoriiiess of human pride and the unpardon- 
able sin of cruelty. But Ntiiure has not only a retributive but 
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nlfcjo » healing j^ower ; and when man will learn to be kind to 
all dumb creaturea, tliese lingering remnants of human pride 
which Nature still preserves as warnings against crueltv will 
be again covered with Nature's growth and hidden from human 
view. When man will learn the lesson of universal sympathy, 
these warnings will not bh necessary. The seasons " will 
“ twine luxuriant w^reaths " around these memorials of cruelty. 
1T7. Divide— jointly. By...show«— by “ her beauty 
and her blc^oni ’* (172j— in her beautiful aspect Nature is 

a healing power. Cf.— 

'‘The gentler work begun 
^ liy Nature, softening and concealing, 

And busy with a hand of healing.” — 

Whik Doe of Ryldon^' 

}Vha( 0071 reals— i\ie marks of wanton cruelty which 
Nature subjects to slow decay and then covers with her 
luxuriant wreaths/' 176. Ble7td—iuiuglii i. ft, allow plea- 
hure or pride to interfere with the lives of God's creatures. 

the smallest or the most insignificant creature 
that hits the capacity of feeling pain. gt. 45. 

c<mclu(j^:'*uith an emphatic plea for kindness to all hvhiff 
tnihnals. The poet and the grey-haired shepherd are jointly to 
iearu a lesson which Nature teaches both through her beauti- 
ful objects which she reveals, and through those monuments of 
human cruelty which she conceals. The lesson is this . Man 
must never allow hi.s pleasure or pride to injui-e the life of any 
living creatur00oweVer small or iiisigaificant it may be. Nature 
preaches a lesson of kiudness in two ways ; — (1) by revealing 
her beauty, showing that all things have a life of their own, and 
{‘S) by hiding from view those objects (as here, the pleasure* 
house, the arbour) which she subjects to a slow decay to warn 
men against acts of ciuelty. 
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Q. How does Wordsworth describe the eharac* 
ter of his own poetry ? 

A. lie is not a lover of romance (like Scott of Byrou)— 
> 11 ? skill does not lie in the description of blood-curdling 
incideuts or the thrilling vicissitudes of life. He loves rathej- 
to indulge in poetic nnisings in .solitude and coin]>ose simple 
poems for thoughtful minds^ ‘‘ The moving... hearts.’' (97-100). 

0 ,. Gi^e the leading thoughts of the second part 
of the poem. 

A. The story given in the first part was told by a “ grey- 
headed .shepherd ’’ acquainted with the traditions of the place 
where the incidents are supposed to occur (os in Tonnysou's 
Af/hner^s Field the story was told by an old man, “ a ruin#* of 
memories.”) The old man in his sirajdicity gives his own 
explanation of the attraction which the hart might have for 
the locality about the .spring. Sir Walter is tlie type of reck- 
less pride to which the life of the hart is sacrificed. But 
Nature recoils with disgust from all scenes of wanton cruelty. 
Hence a‘'blight has fallen over the place. The scene of human 
pride is subjected to slow decay. “ The spot is curst,” and 
avoided by all living creatures. Gentle spring doe*^ not visit 
the scene around the ‘‘ Hart-leap Well '' (as? in “ jflylinei'a 
TieId”Sir Aylmer’s noble mansion is levelled into a field.) We 
are not however left to contemplate a prospect of unredeemed 
desolation, but are assured that Nature will re-animate the 
place with her freshness and beauty. Nature ||^a retributive 
as well as a healing power. But We must learh-^ 

“Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

* ft. Wbat is the moval of ‘'Hart-leap Well”? 

A. Kan’s pride k “ gilded dust,” vain and transitory. 
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Dust tbou art, and unto dust aliult thou return” — 
iii. 19.] We should be kind to all the unoffending creatures of 
(Jod. Even the meanest life that breathes has a claim to our 
reverential care, and must not be sacrificed to our pleasure or 
pride. The lesson is somewhat similar to that of Coleridge’s 
- 1 hcient Mariner : 

‘*Tb^ prayeth well, who loveth well, 

Both mail and bird and beast. 

He praycth best, who loveth best, 

All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.’* 

1^. 61:3 -17. 

[Head Psahu civ, in this connexion.] 


TK£ SFARBOW’S RSST. 

Q. When and where was this poem composed ? 

A, It was composed in the orohird, Town-end, Grasmere, 
in 1801 and first published in 1807. 

Q. Describe the locality to which th^ ppem 
alludes. 

A. U alludes to the high terrace .at the end of the garden 
of the house of the pyet’^^ father at Coekermoutln This tenacc 
w'as covered with closely-clipped privet and roses among which 
bird.s built their nests, 

Q. Give the argument of the poem. 

A. The ‘sjjp^rrow’s nest* reminds the poet of his boyish 
days passetl with his sister. He expi'ea.ses his indebtednes.s to 
her as she taught her many a lesson by her childish pratlle- 
ments. 

1. Behold— look. 3. Chance discovered — found out by chauce, 
flashed. (1-4.) BupL— The sight of u sparrow’s nest 
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with shining blue eggs laid side by side, which he discovei- 
ed by chance, recalled to him ihe happy memory of boybood. 
Vifiwn, cfcc.— a sight which gives joy. 5. Sta^’ted — the sight gave 
me such a sadden thrill of joy — such an unexpected gleam 
the distant past that I was startled. Esp;^see. Boitae — 
ilte sparrow’s dwelling. She/tered ftec?— the snug nest, screened 
from the roughness of tlie weather. 8. Fathar^s house t 
Oocker mouth. hi wet or dry — in all seasons. 9. 

Emmeliiie— Dorothy, his sister, whom he loved very 
dearly, and who exercised a dominant and conspicuous 
influence over the poet’s life. She was ready to devote herself 
to him with an affection wholly free from egotism or 
jealousy- '-an affection that yearned only to satisfy his subtlest 
needs, and to transfuse all that was best iu herself into his 
larger being. 5. - 10 Bzpl. — Tlie sight of the sparrow’s nest 
gave the poet a sudden thrill of surprise and at once reminded 
him of another and similar snug nest iu the leafy bush and 
the garden at Oockermouth, which he used to visit 
with^his sister in all seasons, regardless of the weather. 

11. It — the nest. Fear it — she had a ‘delicate’ fear or 
reverence for all life. She feared that she might injure the 
eggs. She had not, of course, the poet’s grasp of mind or his 
poetic power ; but her sensitiveness to nature was quite 
as keen os his, and her disposition resembled his ‘with sunshine 
added to daylight’ ” —Myers. 

‘'Birds in the bower, and lamb in the green 6eld. ^ 
Could they have known her, would have loved ; methought 
Her very presence such a sweetness hreatl\|&d, 

That flowers, and trees, and even the silent hills, 

* And everything she looked on, should have bad 

An intimation how she bore herself 
Towards thein. and to all creatures. 
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12. Her affection for natural objects drew her towards 
the uesl, but her instinctive,fear of doing auy injury to these 
smgill creatures kept her at a distance. Similarly she loved the 
huii&rjly but 

^^Feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings” 

— To a Butterfly (March 14, 1802.) 

13. Heart— Peelings (of delicate fear and love) — the 

heart is the seat of the feelings. 14. Ptattler d;c. — quite a 
child. To prattle is to talk lightly and artle-^sly like a child. 
11-' 14. — The poet here ‘ describee his sister^ s 

reverence and sympathy for Nature,, which appeared very early 
in her life. Even in lisping childhood she showed her love 
and ‘ delicate fear’ for natural objects. The delicacy of her 
insight into natural beauty drew her towards the sparrow’s 
nest, but her tender feeling and fear of doing any injury to 
nniioiil life made her shn’uk from approaching it. Thus even 
in her chiUlhood she taught the poet many a simple, 
philosophical lesson. 16. Hlessing — happiness. She who 
exercised such a noble influence over his life and made it 
happy! The word is printed with an initial capital in Knight’s 
edition. 17. Hyes — power of observation; insight into Nature. ^ 
Ear— power of appreciating the harmony or melody of Nature a 
music. 18. Humble cares— simple duties towards the 
meanest thing that lives. Eelicat^e fears —tender regard 
for life. 19. Jhk heirt— a sensitive and sympathetic disposi- 
tiot#Vbe fountain... tears— in app. to ‘heart’— a heart full 
of pity, one from \vhich sympathetic tears gush forth like a 
fouutain~^a heart which overflows with sincere sympathy. 20. 

the power of pensive reflection. 15—20, Expl. — 
The poet expresses hk Mehtedness tQ his sUter^ who 

e 
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ejcm*cmd a domirhant influence over him throughout hh life, 
She was with him from hisl^very childhood and taught hitti 
much. It was from her that the poet imbibed his delicate 
iusight into Nature, and his sympathy for all natural objects 
—his unbounded love for everything, his power of meditation 
and the feeling of delight at observing the peace and 
joy pervading all Nature. ‘‘Miss Wordsworth’s tenderness for 
all living things gives character and pathos to her landscapes, 

and evokes fmm the wildest solitude some note that thrills 

the heart.” — Myers. 

Q. Kow was Wordsworth indebtod to his 
sister? 

A. See 11. 15 — 20, and Note on 1. 9. She gave the poet 
a delicate insight into Nature’s beauty and taught him tender- 
ness to the meanest object, “ The shooting light of her wil<| 
eyes ” reflected to the full the strain of imaginative emotioi* 
which was mingled in the poet^s nature with a spirit of stead- 
fast and conservative virtue. 

; TO TH£ CUCKOO. 

Q. When and where was this poem compiosed ? 

A. This poem is commonly stated to have been composed 
in 1804, but in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal there ar^ 
references to the poet's working at it in 1802. It was first 
published in 1807, and afterwards placed among the ‘ Poems 
of the Imagination.' , 

Q. What place does the Cuckoo occupy iii||W/s 
thought ? 

A, The Cuckoo was a favourite bird with W. In the 
Solitary Reaper, again, ho says — 

“A voice $0 thrilling ne’er was beard 
. In spring tr-e from the cuckoO bird.” 
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1. merry, joyous, cheerful. The cuckoo ift 

a migratory bird. It visits Eugland about the middle of 
April. Its voice announces the approach of spring. Hence 
all the charms of spring are associated with the cuckoo. It 
suggests pleasant ideas to the mind. because 

the bird departs to waifner climates in winter and comes back 
to England in' spring. Cf. — 

“Hail beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring I” — l^o^an. 

Bectrd- in former years, in childhood* Hcar^&c, nOw. Re^ 
^’oioc— feel glad. only. A wauderitt^ voic6— A voice 

without a body— a spirit- voice flitting about from ^one grove 
to another. The phrase refers to the fact that though com- 
monly heard in spring it is very seldom seen. It admirably 
expresses the phantora-Uke ubiquit/^ of this “unseen visitor 
of spring. Everyone living in the country is familiar with 
the cuckoo’s call ; not one person in hundred has ever seen a 
cuckoo.^’ Wordsworth himself, in his preface to the edition of 
1815 remarks ; — “ This concise interrogation characterizes the 
seeming ubiquity of the cuckoo, and dispossesses the creature 
almost of a corporeal existence.’^ Shelley calls the Skylark 
unbociieeljoy.^^ Cf. also in the same ode — 

“Hail to thee, blithe spirit I 
Bird though never wert.” 

Par.-^O merry messenger of spring ! T listened to your 
notes ill my boyhood, and hear it again now and feel delighted 
to learn that you hav^ arrived again. You are so seldom seen 
that 1 am not sure whether I should call you a bird or only an 
unseen voice moving from place to place. ^ 

St. 2. consisting of two notes coo-coo* In his 

Sonnet to the Cuckooy W. calls them “ twin notes,” Shout — 
This word is ill-chosen, for it suggests too loud a sound. At 
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OtLe0...liear->The first of these twin notes is louder aj)d 
seems to suggest that the bird is very near ; while the second 
note is fainter and makes it seem that the bird is far away. 
Par.— From my resting place on the grass I hear your call 
consisting of two uoteS) the first of wliich is so loud as to 
suggest that you are close at hand whife the second is fainter 
and makes it seem as if all in an instant you have flown ofiT to 
a di.stant hill. 

St. 3, — Babbling — uttering in an inarticulate and unin- 
telligible way. To halhh is to utter sounds frequently, 
incessantly or indistinctly, e. g,, a babbling echo^ a babbling 
stream, &c. Babbling... flowers— repeating only to the valley 
thy message of the coming approach of spring with its 
attractions, sun-shine, flowers, &c. memory, I'emem- 

brahce. Visionary bonrs— boyhood in which all things ap- 
peared like visiom — or the beautiful images of an unreal dream ; 
when, as the poet says in* his Ode on Immortality y — 

**The earth and every common sight** seemed 
^^^ppitreird in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.** 

The word ‘visionary* is now used in a bad sense— 
“relating to vain or wild schemes, quixotio projects.’^ 
Bxpl-— The cry of the cuckoo which incessantly and in- 
articulately repeats to the valley its message of the advent of 
spring with its charming associations-^its pleasant aun-shiae!} 
its blooming flowers— revives in the poet the memory of hie 
happy boyhood, when all things appeared to him invested with 
the “glory and freshness of a deara.** [This stanza Kke many 
others ii W/s poems in an illustration of the poet*8 tendency 
to idealise the scene around him. He often retreats from the 
external scene into his own mind« As Hutton, says* — “He 
carries his own spiritual world with hiurj.draiys the. thing or 
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thought or feeling on which he Intends to write, from ita com- 
mon orbit, fixes it, like a new star, in his own higher firmament 
and there contemplates it beneath the gleaming lights and 
mysterious shadows of its new sphere.”— 

St. A— Thrice wdcome — {Thrice has simply an intensive 
force)— most heartily welcome. Even though T am now 
a man, and the visionary hours” of the past are left behind, 
though I am no longer the school-boy Ascribed in the next 
stanza. incapable of being seen because without 

body. A voice — .sound without body. Cf. ‘wandering voice. ’ 
A wysteify — a thing which cannot be* understood. To the 
childish imagination the c^ichoo is a mystery, because though 
often heard it is seldom seen it is a voice without a body, 
hence it is something like a mysterious spirit. 

St. 5. In my school-hoys days^ o^c.r- The cuckoo* is a 
favourite with school-boys. Cf. Logan— 

The school-boy wandering through the wood, 

To pull the primrose gay. 

Starts the new voice of Spring to hear, 

Afid imitates thy lay. ” ’ ^ 

St. 4—6, Pat.^I hail your visit with warm delight, 
sweet birdA^hose voice we love to hear in spring. To my 
imagination even now when the visionary hours of boyhood are 
past, you scarcely seem to be a bird, but rather a bodiless mys- 
terious spirit- voAcej the same that I heard when I was a boy at 
school. Then, on hearing that cry I looked everywhere 
amongst trees and ^bushes, ^nd iu the sky. St. 6. iWe— 
wahder. A a hve-^m object wbwh I lo:ved and 

longed to see. robject which I hoped to see. par. — : 

The poet describes hia days of boyhood when the pry of the 
Cuckoo made him roam about from place to plaw in search 
of the bird. He wandered through woods in the open. 
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But, hpwever much he loved the bird and long^ to find the 
bird he loved, he never eaw it. The green — open, grassy ground. 

always. St. 7. Yet — old as I am. Baget-^Sc. in my 
imagination ; reproduce in imagination. Golden time--the 
happy season of boyhood, the time when the "visionary gleam” 
which overspread earth and heaven had not yet fled. Expl. — 
The poet, old as he is^^an lie once more on the grassy ground 
and listen to the cry of the C{£Citoo,until his imagiuaiiou rcvivca 
in him the happy season of youth. (Similarly the sight of the 
rainbow in the sky recalls to him the days when " life began.”) 
He seems t<ibe enjoying onoe more the gloriousdays of boyhood. 
St. 8, — fi^ejjteo^happy. The poet * blesses* the bird because 
it has taught him a beautiful lesson of Idealiem, The earths,. 
j^/ace— this solid, flrm-set earth. Again-^%^ in childhood. 
V ne^ihetantial — ^not material, not made of crude matter. ZUvy 
place— a land of enchantment, a place of wonders, the 
habitation of a spirit like the cuckoo. Fit hme-^h, suitable 
habitation. Siqpl,— -The poet here pots forward a poetical 
argujmeht against rmterialiemy the theory that this Corld with 
all its "furniture” is made up of crude, inert, lifeless matter. 
The existence of a spirit-voice like the euckidft is a strong 
argument against this oold doctrine. The eiudtoo has taught 
the poet the lesson that the world is not bound by blind mate- 
rial laws but a land of fairy wonders, a place which forms the 
suitable habitation of a mysterious spirit like the cuckoo. In 
a material world, a voice without a body is an impossibility. 
Hence the poet goes baok to his childhood when the world 
seemed to be a fairy place. [In bis Preface to The Ode m 7m- 
Wordsworth remarks: — "To that dream-like vividness 
aiid splendour which invest objects of sight in childhood, every 
ouci I believe, if he cmdd look back, could beai^ testimony ”] 
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Q. Anal^^se tke thoughts of tho poosi: 

A. (a.) The character of the bird. It is the#hap)>7 
messenger of spring. It avoids observation. Though heard 
80 often in spring it is seldom seen. It is more a spirit- voice 
than a bird. Its cry made up of two notes makes the bird 
seem to be both far off and near. % 

( 6 .) The special charm of the Cuckoo for Wardsworth. 
The poet welcomes the eivckoo as its voice revives the memories 
of his happy boyhood — his school-days, when he looked every- 
where ‘‘ in bush, and tree and sky " to find the bird he loved 
so much. 

(c.) The idealistic lesson which the Cuckoo teaches. The 
cry of the bird makes the material realities of life disappear 
and causes the solid, firm-set earth seem to be a land of en- 
chantment, the fit home for a fairy visitant like the cuckoo, 
a wandering voice ” without a body. 

Q. Point out tho beauty of the poem. 

A. («) ** The poem has au exaltation and a glory, joined 
with an exquisiteuess of expression, which place ,it in the 
highest rank amongst the many master-piece of its illustrious 
Author.” m-Palgrave. 

(b.) “This lyric, notwithstanding its ethereal imaginative 
beauty, was stigmatized a 8 » affected and ridiculous by the 
blindness of contemporary criticism. Of all his own poems it 
was Wordsworth^s- favourite,” — Turner. 

Q. Point out any defeotive rbymee in the poem. 

d. LI. 5 and 7, 21 and 23. 



THE REB^BBBAST OHASma THE 
i BUTTERFLY. 

Q. Give the date and hietoiry ef the poem. 

A. The ificidents described in the peom were observed 
ill the beautiful orchard, Town-end, Graemere. 
f The edition of 1857 assigns the poem to the year 1806, but 
in Bftrothy Wordoilforlh’s Journal, is founJ, under date 
** Sunday, 18th'* (April 1802), the following note ‘'A milcl 
grey morning with rising vapours. We sat in the orchard. 
William wrote the poem on the Bobin and the Butterfly. 
That this was the correct date of the composition of th^ poem 
is made more evident by the note two days later Tuesday, 
20th — W. wrote a conclusion to the poem of the butterfly. 
‘T’ve watched you now a full half hour.*'— WtViam Knight, , 

1. <>Ths The Eobin is a favourite biid. It has 

very whimsical characteristics. It sometimes approaches man 
with the greatest eonfldeuce, but sometimes again showspecuHar 
jealouay^atid shuns human society. 2. FiUnui burd-^AUudiu^ 
to the Common tradition that when Jesus Chmt was led out 
to Calvary with a cro^n of tliorns on bis bead a Bobin pecked 
a thorn out of the crown, and the blood which isfued froi^ 
the wouud falling on the bird dyed its breast with red. In 
commemoration of this pious 90t the bird has ever sincC' 
worn the badge of its ireast. 3. JSngluA Bobin^i^e 
name the bird has got in England. 4. Comes.,. do&f^ 
appimaches human deivsltiug^ flv Sb^}Vi;7v.#.siglti]ig. 

6— 84 Art thou the bird called Peter by. the peasants, of 
Norway, Thomas by the people of Finland and the interior 
parts of Bussia? 12. Fathar Adm-'The reference is to 
PAr. Lost xi. 185—203, where Adam points out to Eve certain 
ominooB^ssgna before Michael came down to dispossess them of 
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!E<leu. Adfttifi se€B " the bird of Jove (the Eagte) chasiug 
“ two birds of gayest plume " and " the beast that i^^ns in 
woods (the lion) pursuing “ a gentle braee" (hart and hind). 
The two birds and the two deer are types of the human pair. 
Adam says : — 

“O Eve> some further change awaits us nigh. 

Which Heaven hy thdsc mute 5n lU^tij^ro sliows^ ^ 
Poreruuners of his purpose, or to warn 

Us Z... 

that we are dust, 

And thither must return, and be no more f 
Why else this double object in our sight, 

Of flight pursued in the air and oVr the ground. 

‘’^One way the self-same hour L. xi, 193—203. 

Could... again.^ExpL — Had Adam seen this sight of the 
Red-breast chaaing a butterfly here he would have wished 
to close his eyes again. Such a sight would have seemed as 
ominous as that of the Eagle chasing the |»air of birc^ or 
the^ Lion chasing the pair of deer which he saw in Edeu. 
Wordsworth means that Adam would have been pained at 
the sight. [ Wordsworth sees only peace and joy in Nature. 
There is one aspect of Nature which he almost completely 
ignores, viz, : — Nature red in tooth and claw,” Nature as the 
scene of rapine and slaughter. This cruel aspect was seen by 
Tennyson. This u perAa^e IAa onl^ place where W, hairehf 
reoognme the cmel aspect of Mtture] Ifl, Knew,,, friend-^ 
had the butterfly j^nowu that the poet was his frteud he would 
have flown fo him to the shady place where he was sitting, 
19. JHrU cKh<9U^-*~flfes rabidly from place to place. 21. 
wildaariliigr^being lost iu the wilderness or forest, losing their 
way in the wood» 22, children 

in the wood. A Norfolk on '" his death^bed left a ' 

little son^ three yem old^ add a still younger daughter named* 
Jane) to the care of his wife’s biother. The ^y isas to have 
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^300 a year when he came of age and the girl £600 as a 
weddi^i portion ; but if the children died previouely, the un- 
cle was to inherit After twelve months had elapsed, the uncle 
hired two rulhans to murder the two babea As they went 
along, one of the ruffians relented, and killed his fellow and 
ae!t the children in a wood. The poor babes gathered black- 
berries to allay their hunger, and died during the night, and 
Bobin Eed-breast covered them over with straw-berry leaves. 

All thiup went 111 with the cruel uncle ; his sons died, his 

barns were fired, his cattle died, and he himself perished in 
gaol. After the lap>se of seven years, the ruffian was tKken up 
for high-way robbery, and confessed the whole afiair. 23. 
Paiiifiilly-^with so much pain or labour, diligently. Can... 
wood ? — SapL^It is very strange that a bird which with 
great^pains covert the dead bodies of the children in the 
wood with straw-berry leaves should be so cruel as to pursue 
another beautiful fellow creature. 1 am surprized to find that 
a bird which was so kind to the little children when they had 
lost their way should be so cruel to the butterfly, 24 — 6. The 
poet seems disposed to think that some uneasiness caused the 
bird to chose the harmless and beautiful butterfly. It was not 
in a calm, deliberate mood that the Redbreast pursned the 
unofiendiug butterfly. 30. Zndoor sadnOM— the gloomy 
mood in which we confine ourselves indoors in dark winter 
days. 30—4. 'ExpL^The poet e:»hort$ the ^RoUn to be 
kind and frienMy to the }mtarfly. The I'easoa which he puts 
forward is this : Both^ the bird and insect cheer mankind, 
each in his proper season ; the Robin appears on the window- 
"^sill in the cheerless days of winter, enlivening the gloom 
of human society^ and the butterfly cheers man in sumiber 
days by^r the display of his beaut^ul wings and by his meny 

ft i 
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sports. There is nothing therefore to prevent them from being 
friends to each other. 36— This is another reaJSu why 
the Bobin and the butterfly should be friend.s. They not only 
both cheer men, but are both equally beautiful. 37— 9.Par»— O 
religious bird who is the best favourite of man ! If you 
wish to be happy in your nest, love the butterfly or at least do^ 
him no harm. 

Q. Give the argument of the po«m. 

4. The poet remonatmtea with the Re&brest for Chasing 
the butterfly. This cruelty on the part of the bird is inconsist- 
ent witlf the character of a pious bird. As both the bird and 
the insect equally gladden the heart of men and are equally 
beautiful, the Beadbreast should not pursue the butterfly. 

Q. Wliat ie the moral leeeon of the poem I 

JL One beautiful creature shotild not prey upon anbther. 
They should in unison, combine to cheer the heart of man. 
The lesson is similar to that of Cowper^s Nightingale and the 
Olow-worm: ‘‘Brother should not war with brother,” but 
should 

• 

"Sing and shine by sweet consent 
Till life's poor transient night is spent^ 

Kespeeting in each other's case 
The gifts of nature and of grace." 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Q. Give the date and hiitory of the poem. 

4. The poem was composed in the Orchard, Townend, 
Grasmere, and first publi^ed la 1807. 

Q. Chemotmdee the poem. 

4 . It is an illustration of WordswortVs power of drawing 
uncommon delights from very common ^ings.” . !pie oriti** 
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cism with which the poet was first assailed, and which is 
refiectell in the admirable parody pablished among the 
" Rejected Addresses” was that he was ridiculously aimple^ 
that he made ao uniuteligible fuss about common feelings and 
common thinga We may say that this very simplicity con- 
^ibutes to the beauty of W.^s poetry. 

2. balanced by your own efforts. 6. Not... 

Ih^otionleB^yoM are more motionless than the frozen sea. The 
frozen sea is calm hut at other times the sea is in ' ceaseless 
motion, 8. Found you discovered you. 1—9. Par.— 
The poet has closely observed a butterfly full half ah hour, 
balanced by* its own efforts upon a yellow flower, but during 
this time has found hardly any sign of motion in it, so much 
so that he has not been able to make out whether it has beeu 
aleepihg or sucking honey from the flower. Its rest is so 
striking that it may be compared to the motionlessness of the 
frozen sea. But the contrast is great, when the mild breeze 
has touched the butterfly among the trees, and tempted it 
come out again. Then its joy knows no bounds. 10. 

a zmall extent of ground. Orckatd A, S. O^t-gwdy i e. ^ 
wort-yard, a yard for herbs). An enclosure or assemblage of fruit- 
trees. 11. My trees to.— Many of the trees in the Orchard at 
Dove Cottage were planted by. the poet himself and “ many of 
the flowers by Dorothy Wordsworth Knight. Sanctuary 
— (L. sanctUBf sacred.) A sacred and iuviolabfe asyliim, a 
place of refuge and protection. In the Christian diurch, the 
homa or inner portion of the church, immediately round the 
altar, was called the sanctuary. From the sacred character of 
the churches they came to be resorted to as asylums by 
fugitives from the hands of justice, and afterwards certain 
churcbeS|yereseta{^’*t specially for that purpose, and were 
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termed sancimn'ea:. The grosa abuses to which this system 
gave rise, as teuding entirely to defeat the ends of justice, led 
to their abolition. Formerly in England a person accused of 
any crime (except treason and sacrilege), if he fled to any 
church or churchyard and confessed himself guilty before the 
coroner and took the oath to leave the land, he saved his 
life but forfeited his property. AH privilege ofsanctuai’y 
was abolished by 21 Jac. L c. 28. 10—15. £xpl.-— TFi^ 
poet invites the butterfly to come to him and his sister and 
sit on a bough close to them ; for the piece of Orchard -ground 
belongs to them — the trees have been planted by himself and 
the flowers by his sister. He assures the buttel-fly that the 
Orchnrd-ground might be regarded by it as an inviolable 
asylum. As a criminal taking refuge in a sanctuary thought 
himself sjife from the hands of justice, so the butterfly knight 
take refuge among the trees in the Oixjhard at Dove Cottage 
without auy fear of injury. 17. Sumnier* days— the happy 
days of youth. Happy youth is compared to summer (and 
spring) cheerless age to chill winter (Of. **The wWte winter 
ofage”— TVte P<ming of Arthur.) In Th^ Cuckoo tliepoet 
refers to the golden time ” of youth. The "summer-days” 
of childhood spent at Cockerraoiith before 1778, are also 
referred to in the first poem, To a hiuUerflg (written on the 
14th M irch, 18p2.) See T. N. 19. twoit^f One 

^sindhier-daj^ of cliildliooJ gives as much happiness as twenty 
days give in advanced age. 16 — 19. Par. — When the butter- 
fly will sit on a bough near them, " dead times will revive ” 
in them. They will talk of the pleasant days of childhood 
—a golden time— when a single day gave more pleasui^ than 
twenty days give now. 

d. Give the argument of the poem^ 
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A. The sight of a butterfly lecalla to the poet the “ golden 
time ** of • youth— the time when the live-long day brought 
more happiness than twenty days bring now. 

TO THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

Q. CKire (a) tlie date and (b) the history of the 
poem. 

% A. (a) It was written on April 30, 1802, at Towneucl, 
Grasmerej and published in 1807. (b) In Dorothy Words- 
worth's Journal the following occurs, under date April 30. 

“We came into the Orchard directly after breakfast We 

began to wiite the poem of the Celandine, ” 

1. Pans ^ — the garden- violet, called also hearts eaae. It 
is taken by poets as the symbol of thought King -cups— tuno- 
tber ^ower, tlio butter-cup. Daisy^Da\fs eye. It blossoms 
nearly 'all the year round, and is constantly found with open 
flowers, from March to October. Few of the poems of Burns 
are better known and admired than his address to the daisy, 
the “ wee modest crimson- tipped flowers.” 2. Live upon — 
subsist upon, be supplied or nourished with. Their 
praises— the praise bestowed upon them. 7. i^hall be mine 
— shall be ray favourite. 8. Little Celandine — The Celandine 
(properly ckelidonium, from Gr. chelidon^ a swallow, the 
plant being said to flower at the coming, and dry up at the 
departure, of the swallow) is a genus of plants lielong the 
order of the Pappy, The Little Celandine has little star-shaped 
blossoms. Wordsworth says “ It is remarkable that this 
flower coming out so early in the spring as it does, and so 
bright and beautiful and in such profusion should not have 
been noticed earlier in English verse. What adds much to 
the interest that attend it is its habit qI dmtting itself up 
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and opening out according to the degree of light and tern^ 
perature of the airJ* He says agaia-s 

'‘There w a flower, the Leaser Celandimi 
That shrinks like many more from cold and rain ; 

And the first moment that the sun may shine, 

Bright as the sun himself, ’tis out again !’* 

—A Leeeon. 

Bti 1. TtXr^Thie staim w mtrodmcw'g Cq 
All other flowers have received the tribute of poets. Let 
pansies and other well-kuown blossoms enjoy the praise which 
is bestowed upon them. Primroses will be celebrated for 
ever. As long as violets bloom, their' beauty will be praised 
by poets. But Wordsworth will cho(^3e for his subject the 
Small Celandine,— a flower which has not been noticed earlier 
in English verse. 9. Some r/ien—astrouomeiu 10. For — 
with the object of. 11. Theg — the eyes. 12. Ke6p..*.roilt 
make a great bustle or noise. Rout — an uproar, a noise. B3. 
Trow — believe ; suppose. Tlie word is obsolete, 15. Stir-^ 
bustle. 1C. Sage — wi.se. St. 2. Sxpl * — In the poe^s opinion 
the discovery of the Celandine is as important as that of a star by 
an astronomer. Astronomers gaze far into the depth of ^ky to 
discover a star ; they search for a star far and wide in the 
heavens, and when they have made a new discovery, they 
make a great bustle over it. Similarly the poet after his dis- 
covery of the little Celandine will make a grc»it noise by writ- 
ing a long poem upon it. 17. -unassuming. The 

Celandine has small flowers of an unobtrusive yellow colour 
(unlike the butter-cup. St. 7.) Cf. 1. 42. “ Unassuming 

spirit.” In second poem to the Celandine the poet says— 
“Thou dost play at hide and seek,” Withal the same time. 
BXfC-a little spirit. Notice again Wordsworth's characteris- 
tic method of transferring natural objects into an atmosphere 
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altogether his own. To bis fancy the Celandine is not simply 
a flower but a beautiful little spirit. Similary i\\e dau^f is 
compared to a min (1. 19) and a maiden (1. 18), &c. 
Bold—makiug a prominent exhibition of itself. Note how 
W. aitribut€$ human jeeling to an inanimate object Xiavish... 
thjaelf— lavishly displaying thy beauty. ^bestow- 

ing profuacljr. Cf. the next stauza, *'&pn(Jid\))g.,,pt6dipal!' 

19. Needs, &c — could not help meeting, you are so lavish 
of your charms. 20. High ancf 2o2&->in high and low places. 
The flower grows on waste places and on old walla. 22. ^Twas 
,..know — I was not familiar with the flower. 24. Greetings — 
welcomes. St. 3. Par.— This stanza describes the characteris- 
tics of the flower and the poe^s 7iew liking for it. The Celandine 
is unassuming and seems to undervalue itsdlf, but sometimes 
again it is like a bold little spirit, revealing its profuse beauty^ 
The poet has seen the flower in high and low places for thirt/ 
years and yet he has never noticed it much. But now that 
it w his favourite, he greets it fifty times a day wherever he 
may happen to meet it. 26, Before &c. — before the thrush 
has thought of having a nest for herself to receive her young 
ones, i. e., before spiiiig has set in. 26. With half a caU 
— at the slightest indication of approaching spring. *Cail’ is a 
hunting term--a note blown on the born to encourage the 
hounds. 29. Spreading out — displaying. Glosay breast*^ 
smooth and sliiniug petals. 30. Carcass prodigal — an extra* 
vagaiit spender; a spendthrift. 31, 'Telling tales about — 
bringing tidings of approaching spring, indicating the 
advent, of spring. 32. When.„n(me^when the winter is 
hardly over. St. 4. Par.— stanza descrihes the time 
when the Celandim.'' appears. The flower will Open and 
display the exuberant beauty of its petals like a tliought- 
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less ape rulth riff, and indicate the near approach of spring 
even when the winfer still “chills the lap of May,” when 
the new leaves have not gi-own on a bush, and when no 
thrush has yet thouglit of building a nest for her young ones, 
sof>ii t> be born. The Celandine is a very early spring flower 
like the primrose. The poet sri}sia his second poem — 

ftoon as liriAg 

News of w inter's vauishirig, 

And the children built their bowers, 

With the proudest thou art there, 

33. Vain...inood— men of a changing mood'^ of mind. 
They are not constant in their likings for any flower. Mood — 
'romporary state of mind in regard to a feeling. 34. Travel 

itc.— follow the prevailing fjvshion. 35. Heverk^ Do •not 

heed what they say or feel. Aver — declare. 36. Wanton 
wooers — fickle lovers, who lov^e all flowers without being 
constant to any. Wanton — loose, frolicsome. 37. Thrifty— 
frugal, .sparing in her affections, opp. to wanton, Infjtead of 
wasting her .iffectitms upon all flowers the cottager bestows 
them upon the Celandine, St. 6. ZSxpl- — refen to the 
neglect in which poets have left the Celandine^ but points out 
that the flower has this solace that it is liked hif the humble 
cottager. Poets are people of a fickle disposition, Jiegardless 
of merit they follovv the ])revaleut fashion in prawing all 
flowers. They are al> inconstant lovers, never sticking to any 
jmrticnlar flower for a long time. Their love is, therefore, not 
worth being sought after. But the poor cottager who dwells at 
home, indifferent to prevalent fashions, loves to see the Celan- 
dine grow about her cottage. The opening of the flower is the * 
announcement of the approaching visit of spring. 41. C(nn- 

f 
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fort.,.mefit — ^you should have comfort in the consciousness of 
your merit. 42. Kindly^gmiXe. modest. 

Spirit — au Elf. Cf. 1. 17. 43. Careless c&c . — regardless of 
the place where 3^ou bloom. 44. PUasoMt /recc— joyful 
appearance. 48. But c^c.—that is not, cf*c. St. 6. ErpL— 
The 'poet comforts the flower. Though neglected by poetSy it 
does not deserve ncglecL The Cshmdim shouhl derive comfort 
from t)ie thought that It )ias own merit. He says : 
“Gentle and modest little beautiful spirit, you seem to have 
a low opinion of your own merits. Bub your merits do not 
deserve neglect. You display your joyful beauty in all places — 
on mooi's, :n woods, and in lanes, regardless of the surrouml- 
iiigs in the midst of which jo\i bloom. No place is too liumble 
for your habitaliuu.” 49. fll befall —woe betide, let mischance 

happ^gu to. 50. Childroii hours— which bloom in the 

hot days of summer and spring. The Celandine opens wlion 
winter is hardly over. See 1. 32. Plaring— exposed to too 
much heat andlight. 51. Butter-cups — These flowers of the 
Crowfoot family are conspicuous ornaments in fields and hedges. 
TJuit...m — flowers which will thrust themselves upon onr 
notice in spite of ourselves. 63. Of lofty mien — large and 
showy. look, manner, bearing. 54. Worldlings— max 

of the world. The term ‘world' is here used in the special 
sense borrowed from the New Testament, i. e. ambition, 
and the pursuit of wealth, and wasteful pleasures. Hence 
people in whom such motives are predominant, men who 
occupy a conspicuous position in society ; — a term of contempt. 
St 7. Expl. — 7^he poet proceeds in the same comforting 
strain. He will not mind any mischance happening to 
.those gaudy yellow flowers which appear in the heat and 
glare of mid-sp? ng and summer, Butter-cups, for instance, 
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which JiY^e 30 coiiespicuoiw as to force themselves Upon oilr 
attention, and other large and showy flowers which, like rneu 
who make much noise in the world, take the praise wdiich 
properly belongs to the modest, little Celandine. As men in 
the Idgher ranks of society often unjustly win the praise 
which properly belongs to men in humble life, so Butter- 
cups and other shoAvy flowers have usurped tlie praise which 
should be bestowed upon the unassuming Celandine. 57. 

iflc.— The forerunner of the pleasures of spring. As 
a prophet foretells what the future will bi ing, so the Celandine 
indicates the approach of spring and" its joys. 58. Ill-re- 
quited — poorly repaid for its merits. 59. Herald — forerunner, 
harbinger. Migliii/ hand —a large group of flow^ers. 60. A jvgoufi 
a series of delightful flowers. Ensuing — coming. Cf. — 
^Taveliest of the vernal train • 

When ye are all out again** — To the same Flower. 
dl. Serving •..command-'- gratifying the de.siie of my 
heart, i. <?., appearing whenever I desire you to do so. 62. 
Tasks ftc. — llmeiohig—i. e. performing again and again the 
same task which is no task to you i. e. readily and willingly 
performing the same task of opening and shutting your 
blossoms as if it were no task at all. It opens on sunny days 
and closes its petals at dusk. 63. As doth behove— asi is 
fitting. 64. Ilgmns ^soiig^ of praise. St. 8. Ezpl. — 
The poet is sorry to find the merits of the Celandine go unremtrd- 
ed upon earth, — He says : — “ Tliou harbinger of the pleasures 
of spring that hast never received thy due praise ! Thou art 
tlie forerunner of a large multitude of delightful flowers com- 
ing behind thee ! Whenever my heart so desires thou appear- 
est, and dost perform thy tisk of alternately opening and 
closing thy blossoms, as willingly as if they Were no tasks 
to thee \ As a recompense for this, I will sing songs praising 
thee whom I love.'' — ■ 
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COMPOSED UPON WESTMINISTER BRIDGE. 

/ Give the date and history of the sonnet. 

^1. To this sounet W. assigned the date Sept. 3, 1802, 
when he was on his return journey from France ; but he 
subsequently I’eiiiarked, and his sister’s journal at any rate 
shows, that the view described struck them when they were 
leaving Lomlou by the Dover Coach on their way to the 
C<uitin(jiit, July 30th, 1802. It ia juat poaaible, however, that 
tlie main features of the poem were suggested to the poet’s 
mind on tlie latter date and that it was actually composed 
latci ; but l!*rof. Knight seems to regard the ^^date originally 
assigned as simply an error. 

Write a note upon the structure of the poem. 

J . It is a so7inetj i, a short poem of fourteen lines, 
dealing with a single subject. A sonnet should strictly fall 
into two parts*— tlie octave, consisting of two fourdined stanats, 
and the sestet, consisting of two three-lined stanzas. In the 
octave the 1st, 4th, 5th, 8th lines should rhyme together ; in 
the Uestet each line of one stanza should rhyme with the 
^ corresponding line of the other stanza. But there are occa- 
sional variations. 

Westminster Bridge crosses the Thames near 
Westminster Abbey. Sec T, N„ i. Earth cannot show any 
thing finer than the sight seen from Westminster Bridge. It 
is, to use Dorothy W’s language , “cne of Nature’s own 
grand spectacles. ” 2, Dull — callous, incapable of feeling. 
3. Tonehhig~~.‘A^Qctmg, striking. i/cy/c«^^^grandeur. 4. 

Loudon. Like a garment £c. — ^’J'be city is invested 
• «7ith beauty. ’ As a man’s body is covered with dress so 
Loudon has put on its beauty. The figure of a dress is 
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Biblical ; Cf— ”0 Lord, my God, thou art very great ; 
tlioii art clothed with honour and majesty. Who coverest 
thyself with light as with a garment”— i’iafirt, do. 1 — 2. 
And— 

“Blue isles and snowy moiint/iins wear 

The purple noon’s transparent light/' — Shelley. 

5, Bare- dear, not covereii with smoke. 6. l;^hips —at 
anchor on the Thames below the Westminster Bridge. Towers 
— e.g. those of Westminster Abbey, of Whitehall &c. Douiea 
—cupola. used generally for ^places of worship/ 

iience churches. See T. N. 7, Iiie open &0. — The poet’s 
eye can survey the farthest parts of the city whej^e it merges 
into the fields. •‘Loudon seen in its early moruiug purity ami 
freedom from smoke seems to be one with the fields. Only 
on such a moruiug could London he felt to have a fellowship 
wnth the fields so far Turner. Utito — up to. To the 

sh' — the sky is visible in the moruiug but when a dense cloud 
of smoke issues from the city it is hidden from view. 8. Oht- 
shining. 9. JSieej } — The sun-liglit is compared to a 
subtle fluid in which the whole scene is soaked. Fur asyniJar 
idea Cf. — 

“He beheld the sun 

Rise up and bathe the world in light” — i^jrcursion. 

10. First splendour — the brightness of its early beam.s. 

11. Ne'er.,,deep—-T\\e ‘silence and the ^calrn' rivalled even 
that of “mute insensate things” ( The Edumtim of Nature.) 
Cf.— 

“The city’s voice is soft like Solitude’s, — Shelley, 

Stanzas written near Naples, 

12. The Thames. flow.s gently on. 

Horatins in Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Horne the 

Tiber as “Fatlier Tiber 1” At wiU- with the repose which is 
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its characteristic, without being disturbed by the stroke of oars 
or paddles, “Uu vexed by airs or moving keels, uu pressed to 
human service.” — Turner. Main (Treasury of English Soti- 
nets ) compares — 

"It quivers down the hill, 

Furrowing its shallow way with dubious will,*’ 
from another of Wordsworth’s sonnets. 13. God— 

An expression of strong emotion. The poet is awakened to a 
sense of the spirit of God dwelling in the undisturbed repose of 
the scene. Turner remarks i—^The poet feels that even his 
wondrous power of speech oaniiot give the intensity of his 
impression, and startles us with an invocation natural enough 
to one with whom God and Nature were never far apart.” 
The very ,,, asleep — the only movement in the scene being the 
glidipg of the river. 14. Migh,ty heart— (vie London) the 
centre of a vast kingdom. The city is compared to the heart 
of a mighty giant, the great bustle of the city to the pulsations 
of the aglnt’s heart ; these pulsations are now at rest. The 
city is asleep and its-bustle of daily life has not yet begun. 

Q. Give the argament of the sonnet and para- 
phrase it. 

A. The argument— The reflections in the sonnet are 
suggested by the appearance of Loudon as seen from West- 
minster Bridge at an early hour on a summer morning when 
tlie city is in repose and its bustle has not begun. 

Paraphrase : There cannot be a ^ner sight on earth 
than this now before the poet. He who could pass by it un- 
noticed would be a man of callous heart, the scene is so strik- 
ing in its grandeur ! The brightness of the sun rests upon 
4he city of London like a garment, all its buildings and the 
shipa in the river ar0 open to view, uUQoncealed by its 



usual pall of smoke. The city seems now to be one with the 
distant fields and with the bright sky above. The rising sun 
never lit up a scene more beautiful than this, or ou more 
peaceful. The very houses are hushed in repose. The activity 
and bustle of the vast city have not yet begun. The only 
sign of movement in the whole landscape is the gentle gliding 

of llie Tlfiinies. 


ON THE EXTINCTION OP THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC/ 

Q, Give the date and history of the poem. 

A. This sonnet was composed in August 1B02, and first 
published in 1807. It was included in the Sonnets on 
Liberty, which included also the lines To the mm of Hent^ 
Oil England and Switzerland. 

Q. Give the history of Venice in her days of 
glory. 

A. The invasion of Atilla, chief of the Hans in the fith 
century A. D. drove many of the iuhabiUnts of Venetia, a 
province of which Padua and Aquileia were the chief, to take 
refuge among the numerous siiiall islands at the head of 
the Adriatic, and here they founded Venice. Protected by her 
lagunas Venice became a flourishing republic and a great 
naval power. She rapidly grew to be the mistress of the 
Mediterranean. She played an important part in the Crusades ; 
and in the fourth (husade, iu 1202, the Venetians shared with 
tlie Latins the glory of the conquest of Constantinople. la 
1453, the Efistei’ii Capital was taken by the Turks, and Venice 
alone kept the invaders in check. The close of *the 15th cen- 
tury marks the culmination of Venetian power. 
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Q. When did the Venetian Bepnhlic become 
extinct ? 

A. About the beginning of the 16th century the power of 
Venice gradually declined. Her fate was sealed by the 
Treaty of Campo Forraio, in 1799, when her territories were 
broken up and divided between Emperor Francis of Austria 
and Napoleon, who annexed Venice to the crown of Italy, 
in 180.5. [In 1814 Venice became a dependency of Austria, 
but was finally united to the kingdom of Italy, in 1866.] 

LI. 1 — 8. T/ie poet describes the past glory of Venice 
when she had been the great nacal and commercial power in 
Enrope^ the mistress of the Mediterranean^ the bulwark against 
Ottoman incursion, [Byron {Childe Harold Canto iv, ) and 
Shelly {Lilies written in the Euganean Hills ) similary refer 
to the past splendour of Venice.] 1, O/zcc— from the 13th 
to the ISth century. See Introductory Q, and A., and T. N. 
Hold in fee — i* e,, liold in possession. A. S. fsoh ori- 
ginally meant cattle^ and then property, since in early times 
cattle were the principal kind of property (Cf. pecuniary^ from 
a berd.^ “ To ' hold in fee’ or ‘ fee-simple’ is a legal 
phrase signifying complete possession. So Milton describes 
Apollo and Diana as — 

‘ Latona’s twin-born progeny. 

Which after held the sun and moon in fee.’ 

And Shakespeare ( iv. 3) speaks of a private 
sorrow as a fee-grief due to a single breast . The reference in 
the line is to the supremacy which Venice enjoyed over all the 
richest countries of the Lower Empire, and to the fact that 
she was before the discovery of the sea pjiss^ige round the 
* Cape of Good Hope, the gieat emporium of traffic between 
East and west.” Tbe gorgeous East- In 
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the western mind the East is always associated with splendour. 
I'he phrase is borrowed from Milton : — 

‘'Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

— Pur. Lostj II. 3-4. 

S. The fltafd-gnaifd of tHo West — The naval power 
of Venice enabled her fora long time to protect Europe against 
invasions from the East. She also took a prominent part in 
the Crusades, supplying tieets and sinews of war and in the 
subsequent struggle against the advance of the Turks. Ueuce 
Byron calls her “Eurofie’s bulwark against the OLtomite” 
( ChilJe Harold, iv. 14^. She crushed the fleet of the Turks in 
the great sea-fight of (1517.) 3. T ha worth... birth — 

She proved herself worthy of her position as ‘‘the eldest child 
of Liberty.” 4. The eldest... Liberty— the first f^ee lie- 
public in Europe. The Venetian Eepublic whs foninled in 
tlie 5th century. The epithet alludes to the origin of Venice. 
In 452, the invasion of Italy by Attila forced many of the in- 
habitants of Venetia to leave the mainland and settle in the 
network of islands at tlie head of the Adriatic vSea. Thus 
Venice was built. 1 — 4. Par. — Venice was at one time in 
complete possession of the splendid empires of the East ami 
protected Western Europe from (Ottoman) invasion. She 
was the first free city in Europe and she proved herself worthy 
of that position. 5. Maidexi city — uuconquered by the 
enemy. Cf. 'Virgin scene^ ('Nutting^. glorioii.s. 6. 

treachery, /hm— violence. 7. Took (^c.— accepted. 
8. Espouse —take as a spouse, marry. Must is a past tense 
here. This alludeA to the symbolical ceremony of marrying the 
sea, annually performed at Viiiice, when the Doge ( the Chief 
Magistrate) of Venice dropped a wedding ring into the Adriatic, 
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^‘Every year the Doge, accompanied by a festive procession 
went in the state-galley, the Bucentaur, to the month of the 
Inirbour, and cast a ring into the sea in token that Venice had 
subjugated the Adriatic Sea as a spouse is subjugated to her 
lord/' This custom originated in 1177, when Pope Alexander 
III. appealed to Venice for help against the German Emperor ; 
in gratitude for their naval assistance he sent the Doge a ring, 
with which he told him to wed the Adriatic. Cf. Byron — ‘‘The 
8pou.se/esaAdriaticmoiirns her \oTd”—ChUde Ifaroldj iv. 11. 
4—8. par.— Venice was long a free and glorious city and 
defended her liberty successfully against both treachery and 
violence and svedded the only mate worthy of her — the eternal 
sea. 9. A uci ?/— and what does it matter if &c. Even 

though her glor> has failed, her titles ^ave vanished &c., yet. 
Had Isfused because the poet has been thinking of the time when 
Napoleon took po.s8e.ssiou of it ; at that time the real greatness 
of Venice had passed away, but still some shadow of departed, 
greatne.ss remained ; now even that shadow has vanished, but 
that is no, rertson why we should not mourn the disappear- 
ance ofr the shadow. 10. Titles — e. g. the eldest child of 
Liberty, the mistres-s of the Mediterranean, &c, Strength— 
her naval and jcommercial power. 11. Tribute of regret — 
token of grief, some expression of regret for her final downfall. 
12 Zoa^^r position of greatness enjoyed for about twelve 
centuries. 9—12. Far. — And even if at the time when 
Napoleon struck his blow at the city her past splendour was 
gone, her noble names had lost their propriety and her 
power had been extinct ; yet that is no reason why we should 
not grieve now that the ‘shadow of her greatness^ is itself also 
passing away. 13.* Men... grieve — A reminiscence of twc f am - 
uious Latin lines. — mo sum ’(T. N. ) I am a man, and all 
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that concerns wan concerns me; and ^Suiit lacrimae dtcJ (T.N. )- 

The kindly tear at human suffering springs, 

And mortal hearts are touched by mortal things. 

14. Beferriug to her loss of independence and final ex- 

tinetion. 13—14. Expl.— joofi/ gim the mm why we 

should regret the extinction of the Venetian Republic, As 
men, nothing affecting man can be a matter of indifference to 
us ; and we must needs S3^rapathise with the decline and final 
extinction of Venetian glor}^ 

Q. Give the argument of the poem. 

A, The poet recounts the former glories of Venice and 
laments the extinction of her independence. 


LONDON, 1802. 

Q, Give the date of the sonnet. 

A. It was written in Sept. 1802, the year of the short- 
lived peace of Amiens with Fiance, and Weis first published 
in 1807. 

Q, Desoriba briefly the outlook of England in 
1802. 

A. The outlook, both 'social and political, was a gloomy 
one. A few landowners became wealthy, but the poorer classes 
suffered owing to the increase in the price of wheat. The po- 
pulation was larger than in previous years. Poverty aud crime 
increased together. It w’as also «a time of reaction in politics; 
there was no prooress, no political reform. This hojieless* 
condition of the country inspired Wordsworth with as much 
bitterness and misanthropy as his nature was capable of. He 
w s struck, he says, with the vanity and p.arade of England, 
as contrasted with the quiet, or even desplation, that the 
Bevolution had produced in France; and compared the “mis- 
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chief engendered aud fostered among us by undisturbed 
wealth” with the struggle carried on by the Spaniards for 
their deliverance from France. 

Q. Give the argument of the sonnet. 

J. The poet addresses Milton to whose life spent “as 
ever in his great Task -master’s eye” he points his own 
generation for a rich example of that iinseltisli devotion 
to all life’s duties, high or low, combined with a life in the 
ideal, which alone can give the inward happiness his coiiiitry- 
nieii have lost. 

1—2. Milton.., .thee — The poet expresses a wish that 
Milton were^ still alive to show his fellow-countrymen an 
example of unselfish devotion to duty in the midst of tlieir 
degradation. Having been disgusted with the French 
Revolution W. came hack to England and lived in London 
from Aug. 30 to Sept. 22, 1802. But he found English people 
engagetl in the sordid pursuit of wealth to the disregard of 
tlieir duties. 2. Fen — lov^ marshy land. Stagnant — sLuid- 
iug, as oj)p, to flowing. The meaning is that England is 
ill a miserably stationary condition without advancement — 
passing through a time of reaction. The individuals also are 
without any noble asjiirations. Their interests are centred 
in seltishness. 3. Alter Ac., — stand for the various profe.s- 
sions which me them viz., the church, the army and litera- 
ture. Z*iresid6 — This ‘ represents the domestic life which 
in a cold country must cenU*e round the fire, the hearth. 
The heroic wealth — abstract for concrete ; wealthy men of 
noble lineage. In heroic some contempt may perhaps have 
been implied for the wealth acquired bg trade cfcc., which makes 
people selfish apd mean. Hall and bower— lords and 
ladieSi (See T. N.) 5. Forfeited-A.e^t. AncieiU dower ^ 
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wliicli they liatl inlieriteil frnni their ancestors. 6. Inward 
hajipine^s — ha[)]>iiioss arising from the cultivation of the 
inward nobility of character, as opposed to the pursuit of 
wealtln 1.— fJ. Expl.— poet referis to the degraded 
condition of Kughoid and recalls the powerful example of 
MiiioH who taugl^t the way to greatness by the painty and 
simplicity of his life, Enoland about the year 1802 is in a 
deplorable condition. National life no longer flo^vs in ft 
l)ealtliy current ; it is a period of reaction. The clergy, the 
inilitaiy and literary men, the whole bf society, have lost their 
happiness in the consciousness of inward worth, virtue 
aud nohjlity of character which they inherited from their 
ancestors. 'I'rue greatness can now be found only by 
a return to the purity and unselfish virtue of Milton. 
7. reclaim us from our degraded condition, lift 

us from tl)e stagnant fen in which we are immersed. 8. 
if/«'/iner5*-c,omtcsy spiinging from a clnvalrous resp»ect for 
onr fellow-men. See T. N. Virtue — nobility of character. 
Milton lived a strictly pious life. Freedom— Txom 1(>40 to 
16()(> Milton wrote a series of pamphlets in defence of national 
liberty. Power — strength of personality. C—8. Expl> — 
The poet afpeah to Milton whose strong personality stamped 
itself upon the spirit of his times and held out a ijower- 
ful example of morality. Tn 1802, England's liberty was in 
danger, morality was extinct, national life stagnant. Had 
Milton been living he might have raised Englishmen to a 
higher level of morality aud independence. As Milton infused 
morality into the degenerate times of the Stuarts and defended 
liberty, .so he might have mended the morals pf the English 
people about 1802. Star — not only in the brilliancy of his 
genius, but also in the purity of bis life. Dwelt apart - His 
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high chc-iracter and love of liberty marked him out as 
different from the common lot of men of his time. Asa star 
shines above, untainted by the corni]>tion of the worjd, so 
Milton exhibited his free from sordid selfisli* 

ness. This applies paiticularly to his last, days after the 
.Hestoration when he lived in privacy, sought only by a very 

fvw fiieuds like Dndcii. 10. Tliou...sca— reference to liis 

stirrijjg defence of national independence in his [Jamphlets, the 
Ironodaxies, Areopagitiectt iScc, As the voice of the sea is pow’er- 
ful, voluminous and vast, so his voice uttered in the cause of 
liberty was impressive, dignified and eloquent. 11. Pure — 
adj. to 'thou.* Naked — unclouded. 9 — 11 — Expl. — The poet 
hesUivs upon Milton one of the best eulogvums by way of contrast 
vnth the sdfish mm of hh own time. As a solitary star shines 
apart Vrom others, so Milton lived in solitude with h^nobility 
of cliaracter. His arguments in the cause of national independ- 
ence were eloquent and impressive like the awe-inspiring 
l)(»om of the sea. His pei’soiialit.y was independent, vast and 
uncorrupled like the cloudless fiiinament, 12. Travel <tc . — 
The course of life is compared to a path. Iiife'S...way— the 
commonest duties of life. 13. Cheerful godliness — god- 
like greatness which could fiiid delight in th<i| humble duties 
of life. And Though thou wast so grand a persona- 
lity. The... lay — imposed upon itself the simplest duties. 
12—14. poet f^nds in Milton one exceptional 

mark of greatness, viz., that though he was great man shining 
above the ordinary run of mankind, yet he will! ugly faced 
the common duties of life and did not find even the humblest 
duty inconsistent with his greatness — great as he was, no 
duty was too humble for him. [As Milton himself said in 
the Sonnet on his blindness'. 

“Who best 

Bears his mild yoke, they serve him best/’ 



^ TO THE DAISY. 

Q. Give the date and history of the Poem. 

It was composed iu 1802, ia the Orchard, Towueud, 
Grasmere, aud published iu 1807. 

Q. Describe the 'Daisy’ 

il.—Z)awy— Day’s is a flower with a yellow centre and 

white petals like the rays of the suu. It grows iu open grassy 
fields and flowers all the year round, most profusely in 
summer. 

St. 1. //ere— in the solkude of Grasmere. Things... be 
— the imposing sights aud events of the busy world. Agtxin-^ 
Keferriiig to his first poem to the Daisy. W. had •written tvro 
other poems on the same flower in the same year. TalL to- - 
liold communion witli. d’c. — Thou deservest a poet’s 

attention. The lines (^from G. Wither^ which the poet fretix- 
ed as a motto to this poem may apply to W. himself who 
could draw an uncomynon fund of delight from the simplest 
object of Nature (Cf, his lines on The Sparroids Nest and 
To a Butterfly ) : — 

“Her divine skill light me this, * 

That from everj thing I saw, 

1 could some instruction dniw, 

And raise pleasure to the height, 

Through the meanest object’s sight.” 

nnassnniing commonplace— An unpretending com- 
mou thing. Unass umimg-^vnoda^t Ct — 

“Comfort have thou of thy merit, 

Kindly uifossuming spirit ! — To the Small Celandine. 

(7o»tmonpZac^— because the Daisy is found everywhere, 
plain-looking. And yet, <fic. —though thou ait a 
commonplace yet those who love thee find in thee some beauty. 
6^rttccr— the beauty which a love finds in tliee. Cf.— ‘‘The* 
lover sees Helen’s beauty in the brow of Egypt”— 
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Makes— ooY\HtYm\M with the help of the imagination. ZSxpl. — 
The poet (kclares his love of the Daw/, In the solitude of Onis- 
inere, where he luia none of the grand spectacles of the busy 
world to draw his sight and no imposing event to demand 
his activity, the poet again comes to hold communion with 
the loMply Daisy. The flower deserves his praise. Though it 
is simple and modest, liaving no striking grace, yet those who 
care for such a common object of nature as the J)ai3)% would 
find In its very plain appearance a beauty which Others Will 
fail to see. 

St. 2.— variegated like the apple) spotted. 
Tttrf -sod. ‘ Dappled ^w/—the grass-plot variegated with 
dilferent colours, viz, the /jellow and white of the daisy and the 
f/reen of the grass. At eatvc- comfortably- -in an attiiude 
of calm reflection. The poet is fond of this attitude. Cf. 
Lines written in Early Spi'inr/^ St, 1., and HaHdeap ]Yeil, 
99, play with simile s— indulge in the sport of fancy, 
creating fanciful images which the daisy may resemble; amuse 
myself in '■inventing similes. Similes — comparisons, analogies. 
XiOOsb types —irregular comparisons. Tlie daisy does not 
resemble in all respects the images (of nuns, maidens, &c.) 
which 1 invent. These images are only general symbols which 
may call up some of the striking cliaracteristics of the flower. 
Type— ioVQXiy sign or symbol. Cf. To a Skylark, 1. 11. 

Through all deoreeH— Similes borrowed from all grades 
of existence, reality (nun, maiden, &c,,) and fiction (the 
Cyclops). Tho'ngkts... raising — thoughts which thou givest 
rise to, ideas suggested by thee. Pond —foolish, as usually 
in old English, and still in the North. “Thou fond mad 
yvomu.n*^ ( Richaid 11, ▼, ii, 95.) So Corfol. iv. i. 26, Chaucer 
uses “fuuue^^ for a fool, lu present usage the word has 
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acquired a better meaning, the idea of folly originally 
so predominant in it being diminiahed. Idlt name — 
epithet given in the play of fancy ; fictitious analoguea. For 
praise or hlame — some of these appellations praise thee and 
others seem to imply blame, e. g,y the simile of Cyclops 
tlireatening and defying. Humour... game — freak of fancy. 
Bxpl. ^ The poet describes how the. sight of the daisy has set 
fancy playivg. He often sits in a mood of reverie upon 

the grasa-ploi profusely (lotted with tlie yellow daisy and 

amuses hiin.self with inventing similes appropriately describing 
the flower. These analogues which "are suggested by the 
daisy do not closely and accurately describe the ‘flower but 
refer to some of its most prominent characteristics. They are 
drawn from the realms of both Truth and Pictiou and 
from all grades of life. These similes are mostly foolish •and 
vain, and some of them praise the flower, while others tend 
to degrade its beauty according to the freaks of the poet's 
fancy. St. 3. A woman devoted to a religious life seclud- 

ed from the world, under a vow of perpetual chastity . » Demure 
— modest. Cf. S])e’iser, “With comiteuauce demure *and 
mode.st grace." D*^d. The root of the latter part of the 
word appears in “moral" (L. mores.) Lowly port — humble 
bearing, unassUn>ing demeanour. Por?— behaviour ^L. potto ^ 
to carry, ^ the way in which carries or bears oneself. 

— spirit-like, lively, gay. Of Love’s court— a 
follower of the goddess of love, one under the sway of love. 
In the Prologue to the Legende of Good Women Chancer has 
given a delightful account of his admiration for the daisy. 
With its heart of gold and its white crown of innocence it is 
the type of a good woman to the poet. ThO sport Sso.— 
the play-thing of the wanton wind. ‘Ruby* is liter- 

9 
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ally a red colour. The common Daisy is yellow ami white. 

A sta»rveling fco The daisy is likened to a wretched 

poorly clad beggar on account of its having a single wdiorl 
of petals, unlike the rose which has many rows of petals, one 
above another. This is one of tlie names of blame” referred 
to in 1. 14. Scanty vest — insatticient clothing. Appellations — 
names. Sxpl. <— The poet here gvm some of the mnihs 'U'Ufl 
which hU fancy loves to play about the Daisy, It may be likened 
(1) to a modest nun of humble bearing (The flower grow.s 
on the grass and has an unassuming appearance like that of 
a nun); (2) to a damsel, a follower of the goddess of loye, whose 
simplii'ity luakea her the sport of wanton lovers (similarly tlie 
Daisy is the sport of the wind); (3) to a queen with her head 
encircled with a crown of rubies and (4) to a poorly clad beggar 
on a/:couiit of its single row of petals. All these images 
may be applied to the Daisy accoriling to their suitability. 
St. 4. * Cyclops — Round-eye — is the name Homer gives 
to a race of one-eyed giants whom he makes Odysseus 
(Ulysses) encounter on his way home (Ithaca) from Troy (after 
the Trojan war.) The freak — ^the “ humo!ir of the game” — 
the whimsical play of the fancy. The shape of the Cyclops. 
Behold! — an e x clamation of u uexpected joy. Silver shield — 
the white petals arranged in a circle resembling a shield. Boss 
of gold— a golden knob ; this is the yellow 8|>ot in the centre 
of the daisy. Spreads itself— t\\Q petals ramify from the 
central yellow spot. To cover — protect^ The flower is com- 
pared to a shield on the shoulder of a fairy and protecting 
liim. Bvpl. — poet continues describing the creatures 
which his fancy has made out of the daisy» It seems to 
• resemble the round eye of the I Cyclops with its expression of 
threat and deflauce. The circular flower is like the circular 
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eye of tlie Cyclops*. But at the uext moment the image of the 
Cyclops melts away leaving that of a white silver shield with 
a central knob of gold. I’lie flower then is fancied to be a 
whield carried for defence by a fairy. Fts spreading white petals 
are like a silver shield and its central yellow spot is like the 
boss of gold in the centre of the shield. St. T). Olhterinp crest — 
bnirllt niys imniioling tho shimug crest of a helmet. Self, 
poised— balanced of itself, suspended in the air. The 
stalk of the daisy is so alender that it cannot be seen 
from a distance and the flower seems to hang in the 
air. Cf. To a BnUerJly, 1. 2. -ho.ao. Rrpraec — 

ehide. Expl. — The poet kistb/ likens the daisf to a star. 
ISeeu from a distance the flower resembles a shining sr.ar not 
quite so beautiful as many glittering in the sky above, but yet 
its petals are like the rays of a star and as its sleuder^talk 
is iuvisiVde, it sseems to rest, being suspended in the air — A. 
man who would be so unfeeling as to find fault with this gt^lle 
flower does not deserve the enjoyment of domestic felicity aitd 
peace of mind. St. (i. Reveries — fanciful creations, likening tim 
daisy to a nun, a queen, a starveling, &c. Cleave fast — sti( k 
closely. Creature— . in his churacteristic way endows the flower 
'with consciousness. Repair— refresh when wearied. The poet 
describes the soothing influence of Natxtre in more general 
terms in the following lines ; — 

“I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in tjie blood, and felt along the heart ; 

And passing even into iny purer mind 
With tranquil restoration .” — Tintern Abbey. 

Meek modesty. In his “Education of Nature'’ W, 

minutcdy describes how a mind grows under the influence of 
Nature, how tho beauties of the inanimate world are assimilat- 
ed by Lucy. 

# 
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The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, fer her the willows bend, &c, &c.” 

Ezpl 7%e poet describes the tranquilluing wfltience 
of the Daisy. Having exhausted the fund of his similes he 
again comes back to the simple name of the flower. The 
freaks of his fancy are now over and he will call iaf again a 
‘sweet flower* and stick closely to this name. It is to him not 
an inanimate flower but a charming, little, modest creature 
which breathes the same air with him. When he is wearied 
with the ‘fretful stir unprofitable* of life it will soothe his 
troubled heart and impart to him a portion of its charac- 
teristic humility. 

Mention tlie similes wliich. the poet applies 
to the Baisy and ej^lain them. A. See Notes. 

STEPPING WMTWARD. 

Q. When was the poem composed and when 
pniblished? 

A. Dorothy W. *8 Journal gives the 11th of September, 
1803, as .the date of tho incident upon which the poem is based. 
It was composed between 1803 and 1805, and first published 
in 1807. 

Q. In what circnxnstanee did the poem origi- 
nate ? 

The circumstance is thus given in a note by the 
author : — ‘ ‘While my fellow traveller [his sister Dorothyj and 
I were walking by the side of Loch Kettejriue, one fine evening 
after sunset, on our road to a hut, where, in the course of our 
tour we had been hospitably entertained some weeks before, 
we met in one of the loneliest parts of that solitary region, two 
.well-dressed women, one of whom said to ua by way of 
greeting, ‘ What, you are stepping westward V 

4 
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(The poet has beautifully adapted an eapresaion common 
in Perth and other parts of Scotland, by which any distant 
place, whatever its direction, is described as ‘ doou Wast,^ so 
that “ you are stepping Weal” would be equivalent to you 
are going far ?” — Turner.) 

St. 1; Ym — the older and more solemn form of acquies- 
cence. Wildi8lL>-Tlie suffix uh ia iwed either to form an 
adjective from a substantive, as in foolMy childishy or is 
added, as here, to an adjective to weaken or modify its mean- 
ing. The latter use is colloquial, and gives here the effect of 
a coined word. wander about. Guests of chance 

— obliged to depend upon chance for food and shelter in our 
roamings. Such a such a glowing sky. The setting 
sun is more gorgeous than the rising sun. It was the lime 
after sunset and all the light that there was, would naturally 
be in the west, while the east was already growing dark with 
the gathering shades of approaching night. Bxpl.— of 
the wdUdreeeed qirls the poet and his eister met in their walk hy 
the side of Loch Katrine said to them hy way of greeting “ What 
you are stepping westward The vagueness of the word 
* westward’ (associated with iudetiuite distance) might indicate 
vague, chanceled wanderings in a strange land, far from 
home, trusting to chance for food and shelter they wanted. 
This would make their lot seem likely to be a rougli one. The 
vagueness of the question might suggest the fancy that the 
poet and his sister w^re wandering on to an infinite distance 
without a purpose or a home. But with such a gorgeous west- 
ern sky in the front, yet glowing with the departed sun, no 
one could hesitate or fear to advance into the influite region of 
light thus leading them on. [Goethe in the Faust gives a 
beautiful description of sun-set. Oh that 1 have no wing to 
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lift me from the ground, to struggle after, for ever after, 
him I I should see in ever-lasting evening beams the stilly 
world at my feet — every height on fire, every vale in repose — 
the silver brook fiewing into golden streams. * I hurry 

oil to drink his everlasting light, the day before me and the night 
St. 2. Dewy -ground covered with dew at the 

rtpproftch of uight. Dart^mih the gathering ehadee of night. 

as the sun has set. Heavenly destij^y — future 
pointing to Heaven. Wandering westward was like wander- 
ing into lieaven. X liked Ac. — The simple question of the 
girl lifted the poet for a time from his immediate surround- 
ings and gaVe him a passport to heaven. ' Twas... bound — 
The very vagueness of the greeting was full of meaning to the 
poet. It suggested an indefinite, limitless journey. Spiritual 
rigkfc— A right independent of worldly considerations, a pri- 
vilege which cannot be accounted for by any earthly claim. 
It is a right which belongs to the initiated few, opposed to 
iegal or moral rights — a mysterious privilege of entering the 
bright, heavenly region beyond. The glorious beyond has a 
j>ecnliar, supernatural charm for the poet. The brightness of 
the limitless view spread before him seems to invite him to ad- 
vance on and on till he would be admitted into heaven itself. 
ExpL — ipoet eontraeU the bright iky ahead and the darky 
dewy ground behind. The ground behind was already covered 
with gathering dew; it was cold and in gloom; but the west- 
ern sky in front was glov/ing with the beauty of the setting 
sun. The poet then, with true Wordsworthian skill, proceeds to 
draw out the spiritual meaning of the scene. The bright 
western sky seemed to point the way to heaven. The soft 
syoBipathetic greeting, coming as it did beneath the glowing 
sky, in a strange lanu, had something spiritual about it, U 
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seemed “ to link man’s momentary greetings with the grand 
cosmic spectacles of heaven” (Myers.) Thus the poet wel-^ 
corned this greeting which by its very vagueness set no limits | 
to his journey but seemed to grant him the spiritual pasa- '^ 
port to travel through that heavenly r^ioii in front. [The 
poet institutes a similar contrast between the glowing ahead 
and the gloomy behind in his Lines written while liuiling in 
a Boat at Evevin^ : — 

“ How richly glows the water’s breast 
Before iis, tinged with evening hues. 

While, facing thus the crimnon west, 

The boat her silence eoiirse pursues ! 

And see how dark the backward stream 
St. 3. Voice <&c. See Dorothy W.’s description, T, N. 
She <^c . — one of the neatly dressed women whom poet 
and his sister met near Loch Katrine. Native lake — Loch 
itfntrine, to the south-west of Perth, on the border of Stirling 
and between Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond. greet- 

ing. The veri/ sound— the truest ring. 6b politeness. 
Enwrotight— or inwrought ; lit. worked one material into 
another, so aa to form one fabric. Knman sweeti9.ess — 
the charm of human sympathy. The echo... way. Expl- 
— The sound of female voice infused a human element 'into the j 
thought of indefinite journey to heaven which the scene gave ^ 
me. The thought of a journey without goal into the limitless 
beyond would inspire one with a vague sense of mystery, 
stmiething uttearthly or supernatural. But the sound of the 
woman’s sympathetic greeting took away the unearthliness* 
associated with the thought of indefinite journey and made it 
more charming. Travelling. ..way— For the feeling of these 
two lines we may compare — 

** For iny purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sun-set, and t batbehs 
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Of all the western stars, until I die/’ 

— Tennyson, Uly$t€$. 

And “ Wheresoe’er the sun may visit, 

We’ll be gay, whate’er betide ; 

To make room for wanderinjj is it 

Thai the world is made so wide/' 

— Goothe, Wilhelm Meister. 

(Carlyle’s translation.) 

Bzpi — The poet describee the effect of the greeting as 
coming from a woman. The greeting was spoken too in a 
soft voice, by one who was a native of the lake-side ami 
seemed to have the truest ring of politeness. '>Tlie poet conlil 
not but feel its strong appealing indueuce ; and while he gazed 
at that bright sky the sound of her voice mingled the sweet- 
ness of human sympathy with the thought of the endless jour- 
ney befere him-^the pilgrimage into unknown space seemed to 
liave fi peculiaj/charm for him when associated with the swept 
voice of human sympathy urging him on in his imaginary 
jouruey. 

Q, Give the argument of the poem. 

A, The poet with a few light touches sketches a scene of 
impressive contrast— the dewy ground all daik and cold behind 
and the^ bright sky ahctad — the gloomy retrospect and the 
glowing front, fle then draws out the spiritual meaning of 
this scene, the heavenly destiny of which it speaks. The sim- 
ple question of the Highland girl “What, you are stepping 
westward?” expressed in a quaint sympathetic manner, 
suggests the thought of an endless journey into the bright 
region before him. 

Q. Sow does this poem illustmte Wordsworth's 
method? 

A. A critic has answered this question : “There is enough 
dimly to suggest the features of the scene, but only to suggest 
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them— a glory iu front, a dewy gloom behind ; at one side a 
still and glooming lake, and all around a measureless pea^. 
Another poet would have told us what rocks bordered the 
lake, what trees overhung it, and how many mountain ranges 
rose in the distance. That is, he would have painted a laud- 
scape ; but Wordsworth was couteoled with d passage 
from Nature’s Book of Truth,” 

THE SOLITRAY REAPER. 

Q. When was this poem composed ? What sug- 
gested the thought of the poem ? 

A. It owes its occasiou to a tour in the Tiighlands in 
1 803 after the poet’s marriage. He was accompanied by bis 
sister Dorothy. She says that the poem wfis suggest^,? to her 
brother by a beautiful sentence in Thomas Wilkinson’s. Tour 
in Scotland, The sentence is this : “ Passed a famale who 
was reaping alone ; she saug in Ei'se, as she beuded over her 
sickle; the sweetest human voice I ever heard; her strains 
were tenderly melauclioly, and felt delicious, long after they 
were heard no more.” 

St. I. Behold.,. field — It was harvest time, and the 
fields were quietly — might I be aUowed to say pensively ?— 
enlivened by sniall companies of reapers. It is not uncointnoa 
in the Highlands to see a single person so employed.” — Miss 
Wordsworth’s Journal. Yon — shorter from of yonder, often 
used in poetry. .the word is common in Scotland for a 

young woman. —to listen to her. Gently — without dis- 
turbing her, A melancholy eirain — a sad song. Profound 
•^ale — deep valley, yet hardly able to contain the sound. Over^ 
fUmoing d&c. — The deep, narrow valley is soon filled with the 
sound and then' the sound flows out into the air. The 
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idea of a aoimd filling a place and then overflowing it occnra 
i* Tenuyson 

And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds 
Were flooded over with echoing song.” 

— The Dying S.ran. 

Par. — The * SoHarty Reaper * is hrouhyt before the reader 
inall her simplicity. Yonder, says the poet, is a Highland 
girl reaping all by herself in the field and singing to herself as 
she works. Stop to listen to her or softly pass by without 
disturbing her. Whilst she cuts and binds the corn into 
bundles without any one to help her she sings a sad song. 
Listen to hei; ; for the song is so rich in melody that it over- 
flows the valley deep as it is — the deep valley can scarcely con - 
tain the sound. [Note how the idea of solitude is emphasised by 
repetition — The lass is single in the field ; she is solitary ; she 
signs Sy herself ; alom she cuts and binds the grain.] 

St. 2. No nightingale Sc. — Cf. the description of 

Keats : — 

The voice I heard this passing night was beard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

Tiie same that at times bath 

Charmed magic caserifents opeiiiiig on the foam 

Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. ” 

— Ode to the Nightingale. 

Chant — sing. Welcoiiie — acc.eptable, eagerly sought after. 
Shady haunt -a place resorted to by travellers for the leafy 
shade it offers in the midst of the barren desert j an oasis. 
Tlinlling-Ait. that which causes a quivering sensation like 
that of drilling or boring, hence exquisitely pleasurable. 

The poet’s favourite bird. Sil6llC6 of tho SOaB — 
the solitude of the waters. Cf. — 
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“We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, ” 

Again—*" And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea. ” — Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, 

Farthest KebrideS'-The Hebrides are a cliisiter of 
islands on the north-west of Scotland, and like Virgil’s Ultima 
Tkuh are often used generally for the limit of the world. So 
in Milton, Lycidm — “ Beyond the stormy Hebrides.” 

Par.— With a few characteristic touches the poet i 7 npres 8 e.s 
upon US the delicious melody of the Reaper^ s song. Her song 
is compared to that of two of JVature^s best warblers, the nighting- 
ale and the cuckoo, It was as charming as the song of the 
nightingale to weary travellers when heard in *Borae woody 
oasis in the midst of the Arabian desert ; and as exquisitely 
exciting as that of the cuckoo’s voice disturbing the deep 
solitude of the seas among the remote Hebridean Isles. • 

St. 3. WiU,.Mngs? — the girl was singing in a language 
which the poet did not understand. Plaintive — mournful ; 
melancholy. Numbers — used in the poetry of the C'Jassicaf 
School in the sense of the Latin numere, for verses, ^poetry, or 
poetic rhythm, or song. The use of this word for “ sofig” or 
“ melody ” shows that Wordsworth could not shake himself 
wholly free from the stilted words and phrases of the Classical 
School against which his poetry was a protest. Flow — are 
poured forth. The figure of a ‘flowing licpiid’ has been already 
applied to sound in 1. 8. Old. . .things — the song perhapvs* 
relates to tales of sorrow in the remote past, or deals with some 
ancient battle. Things — events. More humble — something 
about domestic life, and therefore more touching than stories 
of battle or sorrow in the distant past. Lay — aon*g. Of to-day 
—every-day occurrence in the present day.’ Natural-- earn- 
man. which occurs at all times. Far.— T’Atf 
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girl Kings in an unknown tongue wkieh the poet cannot under- 
stand. Be therefore gives his own conjecture about the subject of 
the song. Tiie melancholy strain may relate to ancient battles 

and truublea, or dealsperhttpa with some unfortunate sorrow or 

loss of every-day life which occurred in the past and may occur 
again. St. 4. subject. As if... ending — slr if she could 

never weary of her song. Sickle — a curved iastruinent used 
for cutting corn. Motionless —without stirring. This indatices 
the powerful effect of her song. The poet while listening to 
it was rooted as it were to the spot. 

The music fto.—The song produced a powerful effect 
upon his heart. It was stirred to its inmost depths. The 
melody was retained in the poet’s mind long after the song 
was heard ^ more, like tlie echo of a sound in a long row of 
vaults in a deep cavern. In my heart <ko, — Wordsworth was 
indeed one 

** Whose memory was as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies.'* 

Par. — Whatever the subject of the Reaper^ s song may have 
been, its rAelody itself has stirred the poet^s soul to its inmost 
depths. Although the subject of the song was unintelligible 
^ to the poet yet the manuer of her singing could not fail to be 
striking. She sang with such a devotion of her heart that it 
seemed as if the song would never end. The poet listened to 
it in silent rapture while she sang as she worked with her 
sickle. The effect of the song was so great that even after he 
mounted a long distance up the hill and itheased to be heard, 
the music, apart from the sense, was carried in his heart. 

BOB ROYS GRAVE. 

‘ Q. IFheii the poem composed ? 

A. Between 1803, and 1805, and drat published in 1807. 
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Q. Who was Bob Boy 7 

A. Bob Bo7( t. e., Robert the Red, no called on accooTit 
of his red hair ) was a celebrated JlighlaDd free-booter, whose 

true iiuDie was Robert Mangregor, but who assumed hJa 

mother's family name, Campbell, ou acconut of the outlaw ry 
of the Clan Macgregor by the Scotch Parliament in 1602. He 
was born between 1660 and 1665. He was the younger son 
of Donald Macgregor of Glengyle, by his wife, a daughter of 
Campbell of Glcufalloch. His own designation was of Inrers- 
naid, he seems to liave acquired a right to the property of 
Craig Roystou, on the east side of Loch Lomond. Like other 
highland gentlemen Rob Roy was a trader in cj^tle previous 
to the rebellion of 1715 in which he joined the adherents of the 
Pretender. On the suppression of the rebellion the Duke of 
Montrose, with whom Rob Roy had previously had a cyiaiTel, 
took the opportunity to deprive Lira of his estates ; and the 
latter began to indemnify himself by a war of reprisals npon 
the property of the Duke. An English garrison was stationed 
at Inversnaid, not far from Aberfoyle, the residence of Rob 
Roy ; but his activity and courage saved him from the hands 
of his enemies from whom he continued for sometime to levy 
black-mail. lu his latter days he became reconciled to Mon- 
trose and lived more peacefully until his death at Bulquhidder 
in 1735. 

St. 1. Bobin Hood— the hero of a cycle ' df popular . 
ballads, was, according to tradition, an outlaw commanding a 
band of f ree-booters in Sherwood forest in the reign of Richard 
1. His chief companions were his lieutenant Little John, his 
chaplain Friar Tuck, William Scadlock, George-a-Green, 
Much the Miller's son, and Maid Marian^ Stow, writing .in 
1590, and doubtless giving the popular story, tells us th at ^ he 
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Buffered no woman to be oppressed... poor men’s goods he 
spared, abundantly relieving them with that which by theft he 
got from the abbeys and the houses of rich old curies. ” It is 
Ijovvever doubtful at wlnit time he lived, or indeed whether he 
existed at all. No contemporary historian mentions him : he 
is first alludeil to in Piers the Ploicman and the earliest 
chronicle which speaks of him ia the ScoHchronicon (14th and 
loth C. ) An inscription is said to have been found on a 
tomb at Kirklees in Yorkshire in which he b called the EHfl 
ol Huntingdon, and the date of his death is given as 1 247 ; 
but tins is apocryphal. Thierry thought he was chief of a Sax- 
on baud warding against the Norman oppressor ; Grimm, that 
he wiis purely mythical. It has been attempted to identify 
liim with a “ iiobin Hood” who served as “porteur” to 
Edward II in 1223, but the evidence is very weak, Ballad* 
siilger’s joy— whose exploits the ballad singers of England 
love to relate. The earliest ballads concerning liini date 
from Edward III ; Wynkeu de Worde published the Lytel 
Geste o/mJiobin Mood in 1495, Ballad — a itcrrn applied 
loosely to compositions of the song type originally 
accompanied with dancing (It. ballare^ to dance. ) There 
are principally two classsa of ballads : — (a) The Outlaw 
Ballads^ dealing with the exploits of outlaws like Robin 
Hood, and (h,) The Border Ballads^ dealing with raids and 
forays on the Bonier between England and Scotland, e.g., 
the Ballad of Ghe^g Chase. Aa good— -eijually kind-hearted. 
Both Robin Hood and Rob Roy robbed the rich and relieved 
the poor. “ Like K^jbiu Hood of England, lie was a kind and 
gentle robbei:, and while he took from the rich, was liberal in 
relieving the ^> 001 ;.” — Scott’.s introduction to Roh Roy. Outltm 
— one who is excuided from the law or deprived of its proteo- 
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tion ; a froe-booter. At daring mood--oi an cj][iially fearless 
cliflposition. AS'4e— Sootlaud. Clear the weeds d'c. — Words- 
worth wrongly thinks that Bob Koy^s grave was near the head 
of Loch Katrine, Hence he speaks of it as covered with wee<ls. 
Blit Rob Roy was buried at the eastern end of the Cl«urch at 
Balijiihidder, where his grave was marked by a sculptured 
stone. sing. Passuig — oconsional. in passing. Stave 

— (led. Stef, a slrojihe) a staff or metrical portion, a stanza. 
1—3 paet puts forward a plea for singing in 

honour of Rob Rog, Roiiin flood, wlmso during exploits the 
ballad-singers of Kngland love to celebrate is a famous man. 
But Scotland has an Outlaw of an e.'pially dauntlet^s disposition 
ill Rob Jloy. Lienee the poet proposes to give a passing 
tribute to his tiKunory by singing a song on his grave 
fioiu whidi the weeds of several years slunild now be 
cleared off, i, e., liis name should be I’aised from oblivion, 

St. 2. Dauntless heart — fearless disposition. Of. 
^•daring mood in J. 4. Wondrous Length £<’. — Ills anus 
were di.spropoitionately long, so much .so that lie could without 
stooping tie the garters of his Highland hose whid\ was placed 
two indies below the knee. Nor, harm — his great desire was 
as much to punish his enemies as to protect his friends, Cmved 
— longed for, Quell — fSax. cwellan, to kill) subdue, crush, 
9 —12. !Pa.r. The poet enumerates lioh Ruy^ a virtues. He was 
gifted by (fod with a fearless disposition and a wonderful 
length and strengtU^of arm. But he never abused his strength. 
He de.sired as much to crush his enemies as to protect 
hia friends from injury. St. 3. For^five— strongf- 
To call Kol) Roy vnse may be goin^ too far. His wisdom 
as embodied in his moral principles given below may 
not be called uisdoin by some. Vet the poet daiiu.» a 
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license. 13 — 16 . '2bx.— The poet adde wudom to ttoh Roy's 
virtues^ but iuimediKtely after craves the reader's pardon 
for having applied to the outlaw a quality to which- his 
claim might appear doubtful to some. But he takes refuge in 
poetic license which must be granted to a poet who would 
relate the exploits of the great Rob R<;y. Such a poet cannot 
but occasionally use a bold expression. St. 4. Then — 
since a poet worthy of Rob Roy must scorn timid 
epitthes. Principles of things— principles or general 
laws underlying actual experience, rules reduced from 
experience as opposed to those formulated in statute-books. 

Sought for. Moral creed— the moral rules by 

which to guide himself. Creed— b. deUuite summary of what is 
believed, 17 — 20 . Expl — poet explains why he called 
Rob <Roy wise. Since a poet worthy of Rob Roy must 
use bold epithets it may be sfiid that he was as wise in 
thought as daring in his exploits. The rules by which he 
guided himself in his actions were all generalised from the 
principles, underlying actual things in the world lather than 
from iaw-books. He accepted as his guiding principle the 
rule that might is right, although it was agaiD.st the spirit of 
the law in the abstract. 

St. 5. G'encrotw— ironically applied to Rob Boy because 
he was liberal in bis views on laW'— he dispensed with all statute 
law as unnecessary. The Acts of the legislature. 

They 8tir...0Tir8elTee— The whole statue-law is a blunder. 
It is the cause of great harm. It interferes with the natural 
claims of persons. When one person who is by might entitled 
to a thing is/leprived of it by another according to the opera- 
tion of the law . he opposes it by inflicting barm upoti the 
usurper. Hence tt^law stirs or excites one person against 
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selves too ; for it opposes our natural impulse to do what is in 
our might. It resists the spoutaueoiia operation of our natural 
impulses, thus bree<litig rehelliou in hiiui.in nature itself. 
21.-4. Expl. The poet shown how Hob Roif reasoned to 
prove the wonhJessnes of the statute- law. — With eliarncteristic 
liberality of Jiiind the freebooter recommended the destruction 
of the entire collection of statute-laws. They are, in his opinion, 
pooitively haimfnl. They l>reed discontent and opposition 
among mankind. Whenever one pcM*.son i.s according to the 
operation of the law depiive<l of a thing to which he is justly 
entitled accoiiling to the princifile of ‘huight is light,” he will 
iiatniwlly fiave recourse to violence to protect lus own right. 
Worse than this, the statue law iin[>oses a check upon the 
R])ontaneilY of human nature. It resits the natural inclination 
of man to assert his own right by strength of arm. * 

St. 6. Passion — a vi»>lcnt instinct. Hobbes has pointed 
out that “ the stale of nature is a state of warfare.” Man 
naturally strives to assert his own right and hence tlie primi- 
tive state is essentially one of violence, one man' fighting 
another for self-intere.st. Make a law— create a system of 
rules to check the natunil'ly egoistic impulse of man. The 
institution of society and law is first meant to teach man to 
respect the rights of others ; and laws are sn]iporte<l by sanc- 
tions., i. <?,, an organised sy.stem of rewards and jmnisliments. 
Too false — basc<l upon a wrong principle. The true prin- 
ciple of guidance is* that underlying actual experince, 
that might is right. Guide ws— direct ns in the path of right 
action, i. c., action calculated to promote the general good. 
Control — oppose our natural impulse to assert our strength. 
/'^^ht — oppose those who force their legal claims against onr* 
natural instinct to identify right with might. Bitterness of soul 

h 
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“--vexation of spirit. 25- 8. Expl.~/fc>?^ Roif Rftva^a that 
statute L\w is hasctd upon a false principle. Man’s insliuct is 
]>rini{iri]y egoistic ; it tends violently to assert its own elaiina 
against those of others. Hence one man is naturally inclined 
to tight another. Tjdw is instituted to teach man that the 
gratiti cation of this instinctive inj])nlse to promote f«eltishnes.s 
should be Mihoi (linaled to the general intere.st. The principle 
underlying this insiitution of law is fall.icious for it iguoies tlie 
strong tendency of man to assert might against all opposition. 
The conse(pience is that this .irtilicial legal ovstein fails to he 
binding upon ms. It can neither guide us in the path of right 

nor (letor from wroiigf. Ami the Ihw itself is tlie ciiiise uf 

eonfhet and violence. Whenever any person asserts his 
claim undci law against our stronger claim of might we liimler 
the operation of the law with tincomproinising opi>ositiou and 
Vexation of spiiit. 

St. 7. Puzzled — perplexeil (to find the contradictimis into 
which the law' foices us.) We institute law to curb violence, 
but find Chat the law itself becoiiuis a fruittui so'irco of tioubie. 

c 

Blinded — left without a clear guiding priiu i[)le. /^e.sc— .fail to 
see. />)z.s‘^bo.g/e/<.N'~l)ctweeu strength and weakness, that the 
strong should proispei and the weak sutler, plaia. amd f6W 
— siin[)le ami general. The principle that ‘ might is right’ is 
simple enough aiul sums up the conect rule in the fewest 
weirds possible. This short and simple principle is to be con- 
trasted with the elaborate a.u<l cumbrous bundle of state-law’s. 
T/tciic— distinctions. Graven on my hieart-— clearly impress- 
ed upon rny mind. Tliat ‘might is right’ is learnt from intui- 
tion. It is a natnial piinciple revealed by the unerring 
testimony of sclf-x^^^isciousness and is oi)posed to the artificial 
principle of statue-law which serves only to darken obvious did- 
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tinctions. That — my lieavt. 29—32. ZSxpl — Timing expoml 
the, falsity of tha pruiciplr xindtrlymg staUiU-lau\ the (hiifa'W 
procenh to envnt'iatP what in k/s opinion in the right principle. 
WtiiiW) to iind that tlie law which we invent 

becomes itself tlie source of conflict and trouble, and fails to 
^\nde us, that it darkens the plainest distinctions of actual 
experience, viz.j that the strong should [irosper, and the weak 
shouhl ilie out. 'J'he true principle is that revealed by the 
dear light of our own nature. It is stamped upon our heart, 
an^il alVords the surest guide to right actirin. 1‘his is the 
piiijciple that Hob Hoy here adduces 
chideticc i)i ,'atftport of the true principJv of aetio'i xrhith 
he h(f.'< ehxiuc}afc<l. If you wish to convitieo } ourself of 
the truth of this principle, see that all creatuies follow 
the rule of might. Strife or opposition is soon set at rest 
anioiig all the creatuies of (»od — all those that live in water, 
in field.s or in the air. Tlieir strife is promptly settled hy tlie 
simple rule of might. The strong vaiifpiish the weak, wiio 
soon <lie out. Jleiico these creatures live in peace of mind, 
free from the biUerness of soul which the artiiiciul statute-law 
bieeds.ST. 9. For way ?— In Old Knglisb there is a foi in 
/(>/• /My or /or nr,’/; i because), where '/r/ty or whi is the old 

instr nniental caseof the relative pronoun who, Tlie expies- 
siou for why,, used here as equivalent to the interrogative 
wherefore, occurs in old ballad poetry and in modern imita- 
tions of it. Cf. (Jowper- 

He lo.st them sooner than at first : 

For why f- they were too big.” — Jo\n Chlpin, 

Svfficeth — is siiflicieut for, is enough to swerve tlieir ends. 
Old rxde — principle followed from primitive existence. 37... 
40. Fto. - Rob' Roy accounU for the peace of mind which is 
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tnjoycd by the creatures of flood and field, of earth and air. 
They know not what hilterutjMS of soul lueciiis — they live in 
pe^Lce of inhnl, bec-ui-^e tliey follow the siini)le general rule 
that the strong should dispossess the weak and maintain 
their right against the weak ~a rule followed from the oldest 
fillies. 

St. 10. Si;p)fd—i\. sign to follow, a guiding principle. 
Which. ..^ee — wliich is clear and self-evident to all creatures, 
opposed to the dis[)ensation of law, the justice of which is not 
always evident. Jlerc - in the pursuit of the principle of ii%ht. 

Wanton Ciuelty— frcdki^h viukucc. Theie ia no iiocler^s 

l)lood:died in thi.-s state of things. The weak patiently submit 
to their infeiioi ]»<»^itiou knowing fully that they do not deseive 
any l^etter. Thus much ohating of spirit is saved. 4:1-45 
Expl. — fn this and f he ' tu'O following sXmnas Hoh Roy points 
out the usefulness of the principle of might. He has shown 
that law defeats its own fiurpose, and now goes on to show by 
contiast that hi'^ })! iiinplo is not attended with any of the 
diawKacks whicli are insejia-rable from Law. It is a rule 
which is learnt in a short time and so clear and evident that 
everyone can sec it in the light of consciousness as established 
beyond all doubi. Hence all needle?>s violence is checkeil. 
I’lie weak jKitieutly ischotd themselves to their position of in- 
feriority natural and inevitable ; and so there is no bitter- 
ness of opposition, no vexation of spirit in this state of things. 

St. 11. Frc(d'ishnf'ss.-r[i]nice. Aspire.^ — craves a pnsition 
higher than hivs due. -capacity, extent. Fashions — 

adayits. 45 "8. IBicpl. — Roh Roy j^oints out the healthy 
/:fnmqxirnce of *tht* rule of strength. It curbs mental caprice, 
the tendency of th^iiud to wander away into vain ambitious 
dreams. The weak are taught to check their vain desire of 
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rising to a position higher than their due. Thns all persona 
uiifler the healthy influence of this principle learn to adapt 
their desires to their strength, i. not to allow their mind to 
cherish aspirations which are not warranted hy their afcreagth. 
The strong entertain ambit ions thoughts and the weak are 
contented with their hninh'e condition. 

St. 12. Jlimls — The females of the red deer or stag. 
Stand — rnainlaiii their position by miglit. FdU — lose their 
position hy weakness. J*rnn'r,^s or frit — physical or mental 
strength. The rule of might doos not assert mere hrnte force. 
IMeiital strength is as necessary as phv si cal. Appoi)it?ne}it — 
dispensation. -govern. 4d.S2. Expl- -'I'he prin- 

ciple of might receives support fiom the f.ictof daily exj>erience 
that all creatuies are governed hy it. Tlie strongest always 
maiiiLain a high jiosilion and the weikest are doomed to 
a lower one. God ordains who is to rule and who to dbey. 
The principle <loes not mean however that brute hn’ce will 
win. The might upon which it insists is both physic.il and 
mental. 

St. 13. ILongest— day — The longest life is short. Life 
even the longest, is evanescoiit. objects. Muintaln — 

preserve. Shortest ?/v/y — the easiest means to obtain my ends. 
53 — 56. Expl. — exhibited the loijic^of the prmcipfe 
of inight Rob Roy proposes to adopt it as the guiding ptinciple 
of his life. Since the rule of might and right is clear and self- 
evident, and life, even the longest, is short, Kib Roy will 
follow this rule as th« guiding jirinciple of his life, to obtain 
hi3 object, and preserve his right. All other rules will be cum- 
brous and rouinl-ahout. The shortness of life reipiirea a gnhliug 
principle diich will combing simplicity and direettness ; and 
such a priucipJe is that of might which is preferable to any 
other. 
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St. 14. Par.— Having then adopted as liis rule of life 
the maxim tlnit might is right, Rob Roy lived a rough life, 
among the rocks, in all seastms, in summer and winter. The 
eagle was lord of the birds in the sky, and Rob Roy was the 
lord of men upon the earth. 

8t. 15 . So teas U — Rob Roy was lord below. Would 

Jmve had there been no Polity. Untowardnetfs of 

fate — the fro ward tlUpensaiion of destiny. Untoward -woi 
e«a8ily guided, })erverse. Polity — the form or constitution of 
civil government ; civil constitution. Se oaxne-.-late — Rob 
Ro 3^^3 principles could not be carried out at the time when be 
fl<jurished, fpr the law was too strong for him —had he been 
boru earlier when law was not so severe, he might have freely 
followed his lawless principle. 61. — 4.-. Expl- Hoh Roy irna 
lord 0^ the earthy or raiht^r n'ould have been ao, Int for the 
irony of fate. For at the time when he flourished, the estab- 
lished laws of society and state visited his actions with dis^ 
approval and punished them. Had he been born earlier, when 
the law was not so severe, he might have unquestionably 
asserted his might. 

St. 16. Expl. — To Wordsworth the present time has 
been one of lawlessness marked by the fanaticism of the 
revolutionists in France. Hence it is the fit time for Rob 
Rov. He was born rather too early. The time was uncon- 
genial to his genius. Had he been born in the present 
time he might assert his power independent of all oppositio!i. 
iVII his activities might operate unhampered. Had he. lived in 
thes<*. days he would have been a resistless conqueror like 
Napoleon. As a tree flourishes ^with buds on every bough 
sp Rob Roy would have flourished with all his powers 
unchecked. ^ > 
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St. 17. Sent — A compensation or retiiim in ihe shape 
of money, or labour, to a lord for the possession of a corporeal 
hereditanjent Factors — Bailiffs or managers of an estate. 
Rights of chase— game laws, or laws for the preservation 
of animals like the deer. Chase — An open hunting ground 
to which game resorts, and which is private property, thus 
differing from a forest, which is not piivate property, hu<1 

from a park, wtiidi is inclosed. Slieriff- (sliiic-reeve) 

The chief officer of a shire or county, to whom is intrusted 
the execution of the laws. Xiairds — Lamlholclevs under 
the degree of a knight or squire. Domains — estates. Paltry 

Mean, worthless. Par. — Had Rob Roy liyed in these 

days h(; wcmld in a sliort time have dmie away with all 
systems and laws which limit the activity of free-booters. 
He would have desrtoye<l rent-laws, managers of estates, 
the restriction upon poachers, the .shei iffs of comities, land- 
holders and their es hates as despicable things, which might 
be swept away all in a moment. 

St. is. Far. — Then Rob R^y would not have confined 
himself to a few valleys of vScotland, The whole world fi^ouKl 
have been tlie sphere of his activity. He would have thought 
how wide the world was, and how admirably congenial 
the time was to his mind, how it furthered his lawless purpo.'.es 

St. in. will — supereiue resolve ; cominaiidiug 

deterrninatioa. Exact — carry out. Law and fact — Things 
as they ought to, be and things as they actually are 
(Cf. df^jure and de facto,) The term Maw' in jurispru- 
dence Inis a peculiar use in contrast with * fact/ Law is a 
technical point to be determined by reference to the established 
system of procedure presciibed by the legishiture. Fact -is 
a question of actual occurrence to be tletenuiiied by evidence 
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ba^ed upon experience. Rob Roy makes his own distinction 
of law and fact. The law is the enactment of the state ; fact 
is the experiential principle of might is right par. — Rob R«>y 
would have commanded his sword to carry out his supreme 
resolve throuj^hout half the earth and decide all questions of 
dispute between law and fact, i.e., whenever any doubt arose 
as to an act of law and the principle of mighty the law would 
have been swept away and the principle of might asserted 
with the sword. All lawless despots care for things as 
they makes them to be and not as they ought to be. They 
are de facto lords of the earth though not by right. Tiu*y 
swept aw.ay j^l law and order. 

St. 20. Fatf^erly co?ic6»m— paternal solicitmle. Par. — 
Rob Roy would have said to his sword ! '*ft behoves us to 
acquitnourselves in a proj)er manner that all mankind should 
learji that it is for their good that the rule of might is imposed 
U|>oii them.” Rob Roy means that his sword is to be righlly 
used and it is nothing but paternal care that prompts him 
thus to leyy a lawless war against mankind. 

So?. 21. ZiXpl. — Rob Roy assumes the function of a re- 
former and states his reason for taking up the work, llie old 
order is superannuated, worn thread-bare and out of use. There 
are some good things indeed, but they are not as good as they 
should have been. The Outlaw will show that he can help 
the formation of a better world, a world of a different material. 
The old things are unfit for use. The very .few good elements 
that remain are not the best. Thus a reform is necessary and 
Rob Roy will help this reforn). material. Other-^ 

ditfereut froul the present. 

• St. /) 'to— like Napoleon. My Napoleon 

hud his puppet ikhigs. About the time that this poem was 
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written Napoleon^s brother Joseph was made king of Naples 
and another brother Louis was king of Hollaud. Byron in 
his Ode to Napoleoiij says— 

** And Monarehs bow’d the trembling limb, 

And thanked him for a throne !” 

The sigrij Sc — Tlie life or death of those kings would 
depend upon a sign from me. Kingdoms Sc. — Another cload- 
simUe^ of which Wordsworth was fond. As clouds roll about 
at the mercy of the wind so kingd >tns w ll shift from one 
monarch to another at the will of R^b R-^y, as tliey did at the 
mercy of Napoleon. Expl- — ftoh liog pro7idl?jk ranks himself 
with Napoleon, Had he been living about the time this poem 
was written Rob Roy would have made himself the arbiter of 
the fates of kings as Napoleon had been. He too wony have 
had his puppet kings whose life or death would have depended 
upon his arbitrary will, lie would have had kingdocns roll 
about from one king to another at his mercy as a cloud rolls 
about from place to place at the mercy of the wind. 

St, 2^ Thought Sc, In app. to the following sentence. 

France... Roy.” A happy thought indeed ! InmicaJ. ExpL < 
•—Tim poet ch'sses Rob Rot/ with Napoleon, Had his words 
been fulfilled — ha I Rob Roy lived in the present days and 
had his will b( en enacted at the sword’s point, he. would have 
been a lawless c< nq leror like Napoleon. There is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition. The state of things in Great 
Britain would very likely have been one of lawlessness ; and 
then would have followed a consequence glorious indeed, to 
contemplate which would have given us joy, w., th\t Great 
Britain could have boasted of her Rob Roy as France haa 
been boasting of her Napoleon. 
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St . 24 . The poet {9 of opinion that to ranh Roh 

Rof/ with Napoleon would he doing an injustice to the 
form.er. Rob Roy had none of the grasping tyranny of Napi»- 
leon. He was a man of noble heart, while Napoleon 
was a man of inordinate selfish ambition. Ancl Bvron too 
thinks him a “ vile spirit,” a ruthless “ Desol ator.” W. would 
not do this injustice to the memory of the daring Outlaw of 
the Highlands anywhere in the world, least of all, while 
standing by his grave, a place which demands the greatest 
reverence. 

St. 25. Wild thoughts — lawless theories, stated in II. 
21 • -22, So. Chieftain-— the leader or a branch of a Highland 
clan. Clan — the Clan Maegregor, to which Rob Roy belonged. 
See Introductory Question. Liberty — which Napoleon de«!' 

t roved.* %pi. --The poet indignantly covt'»'Ms the selfish 
ambition of Napoleon vnth Rob Roi/s rough and ready nsser^ 
tion of Jreedom. The Highland free-booter was undonbtecilv 
anperiorto the French tyrant. He had no doubt his peculiar 
theories, too vain and wild to be carried one in this world ; 
but yet he never, like Napoleon, sacrificed the freedom of men 
• to his reckless selfishness. He fought in the cause of liberty. 
Napoleon w’as a blood -thir.sty tyrant Of. Byron — 

*‘Ill minded man ! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow'd .su low the knee ? 

By gazing ort thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught’st the rest to see.” 

"Fair feedom \ we may hold thee dear. 

When thus thy mightiest foes th^lr fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh 1 ne’er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind !” 

• — Ode to Napoleon. 

.St. 26. Behold the light— Mve. Stirred — exerted. !Par. 

—And had it beti-i^the lot of Rob Roy to live in our days lie 
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(unlike Napoleon) would have exerted himself in the nobleet 
endeavours and fought for justice— -he would have aimed at 
the removal of real grievances instead of using his strength 
in oppressing the poor. 

St. 27.^ Stay — prop, support. symbolising 

feding, ayniboUsing cbctwn. Thine — thy strength. 

Ezpl.- — The 'poet dem'ihes the noble traita in Rob Roy^s 
character^ traits lohich raised him above other blood-thirsty 
outlaws. Had Rob Roy been living now he would have used 
his strength in tlie cause of justice ; for he was always the 
support of the poor. He encouraged^ poor men in their pur- 
suits by infusing noble feeling into their hearts, and helped 
them by his own efforts. (He robbed the viclx, only to relieve 
the poor.) The people who were unjustly oppressed were 
protected by his superior strength. They could draw upon 
his great strength whenever they were in need of it to protect 
tlieiuselves against oppression. 

St, 28 & 29. Bear witness — give evidence in sxipport of 
Rob Roy’s kindness to the poor. Pe/ijive— thoughtful. Strays 
—wanders way from the beaten pathway. Loch IW-See 
T. N. Braes — broken -ground, declivities. Loch Lomond — 
(haig Royston, of which Eiob Roy became the owner, was 
situated to the east of this lake. Jttest—Beuv testimony to. 
7Vic proud <&c,—The glistening of the eyes at the mention of 
Rob Roy’s name shows tlxe pride that lurks in the heart of the 
Highland farmer. Par. —The thoughtful sigh of the farm,^r 
wandering alone upon the hill-tops by Loch Veol or the hift 
sides by Loch Lomond shows how kind Rob Roy was to the 
poor. Their faces brighten, their eyes glisten, at the mention 
of Rob Roy’s name, throughout the hills and, valleys, to the 
farthest extent, showing how dear is his memory to them. 
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Q. Describe the character of Bob Boy as depict- 
ed by Wordsworth. 

A. He was “ aa Outlaw of daring mood” like Robin 
Hood. His wisdom was aa great as his bravery. He was ‘‘ aa 
wise in thought aa bold in deed.” He held wild theories which 
could not be applied to tile then existing state of things. His 
guiding principle was generalised from the reign of might in 
the whole animal world. He would, if he could, establiah 
force instead of tlie cumbrous bundle of laws and statutes. 
Ilis creed was — 

“ That they should take, who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.’* 

Yet ‘‘ this wihl chieftain of a savage clan” had not the 
self-centred ambition of a lawless conqueror like Napoleon. 
Like Robin H(»od he was a kind and gentle robber and while 
he tOvok from the rich, was liberal in relieving the poor. 

* TO THE MEN OP KENT. 

Q, When was this poem written ? 

A. It’ was composed in Octobor 1803, and first published 
in 180*7. It was one of the poems on Liberty. 

Q. Give an account of the occasion of the poem ? 

A. The mischievous and disgraceful treaty of Amiens 
with Napoleon proved hollow and short-lived. War was again 
declared between England and France in May, 1802. Napo- 
leon organised a vast flotilla to convey his army across the 
^annel. The warlike excitement in England was great. 
Vast preparations were made to meet this expected invasion. 
Wordsworth praises the men of Kent for the leading part 
they took in these preparations. 

1. Vanguard of liberty — the leaders in a system of de- 
fensive operations’',,^ uphold the liberty of Englishmen against 
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Napoleon. Fan, the front ranks of an army, opp. to 
the rear-ifuard % Doth, ..brow against — piesents a bold 
front to. The coftet of Kent seems to defy the opposite coast 
of France. In ‘ ^langhty brow * there is a reference to the 
rocky southern coast of England. 4. KardimenV- courage , 
hardihood; an archaism. [Of. ‘‘Changing with 

great Gle n dower ate J 5. Words of invitation — ines- 

aage of clirtllenge. G. Countenm{ie- ^)\mvi{\\Q&, 7. Km — 
see. 8. sending forth a din of war, showing 

your laudable resolve to resist all aggression. 1 —8. ExpL — 
The poet encourages the Men of Kent^ to prove their courage 
hg miding words of challenge to France. The bold nien of 
Kent have always been in the front ranks of liberty lovers. 
Tliey are tbe children of a land the high cliffs of which seem to 
defy the coast of France. The projected invasion of NapWeon 
being about to be undertaken, it is tl»e proper time for them 
to show their courage. The French soldiers can alrnovSt see 
their dreadful airay of battle, their shining lances and hear 
their determined din of war. 9. Left single — when tlie men 
of Essex and Hertfordshire had dispersed, during the Peasants' 
Revolt of l;381. Parletf -a formal conference with an enemy. 
(Richard II.) 0;^ yore — in d.ays of old. 10. Gallant wreath 
— the palm of courage. *'lu the word ‘ wreath' there is an 
allusion to the wreath of laurel wdth which victors were 
formerly crowned in Greece, 11. documents of. 

right and liberty. 9 -11. ExpL— T'Ac poet appeals to the 
gloricyus traditions of the Kentish men who^ during the 
Peasants' Revolt of bravely met AVng Richard 11 at 

Bmithfidd under^ the leadership of Wat Tyler Rafter the mm 
of Essex ai\d Hertford had dispersed. They* discu.ssed with 
the Klug the terms upon which they could submit, and after a 
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lon^ parley sncceecled in obtaining a coiiBrmation of the 
charter of liberty which they had formerly enjoyed. 12 ~ 14 » 
Par. — There is up need of parleying now, for the whole of 
Britain will join in the preparations for war against Napoleon. 


There are two alternatives before the English ffeople. 
will either conquer or die. 


They 


# THE DAFFODILS. 

Q. When was the poem composed and to what 
incident did it owe its origin ? 

A. It was written at Town-end, (rrasinere in 1804, and 
owed its orfgin to the incident thus referred to in Miss Worda- 
worth^a under date of April 15, 1802:' “Whelfwe 

wei'e ill the woods beyond Gowbarrow Park, we saw a few 
datfiillils close to the water side. We fancied that the sea had 
lioaLeil the seeds ashore, and that the little colony had so 
sprung up. But as we went along there were more and yet 
more, ^c., &c.” See T. N. 

Crive the gist of the poem. 

A* The poet describes a woudeiful bed of golden dado- 
dils which he once saw dancing in the bree^je by a lake, and 
the pleasure which the memory of the scene egmstautly aft'orded 
him. 

1. Lonely as a doud-*~in a mood of L«olation from the 
noisy world, as clouds hang high above the earth. Another 
of Wordswortl.^a favourite cloud-similes. See Hart-leap 
Well. 1. 2 and Jtob Rojfs (Lravej 1. 91. 3. Crowd —a host -* 

a Isvge company, to be contrasted with the poet^s loneliness 
refei*red to in 1. 1. The poet’s loneliness of mind is disturbed 
6y sight of a .quantity of daffodils. They are a “ jocund 
company'’ in the presence of which the poet cannot inaintaia 
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his isolation, Similarly in his he describes how 
the jollity” of the season breaks in upon and dissolves his 
grief. 4. 6Wci?e?i— yellow-coloured. Daffodils — Tlie Nut* 
cisnus psendQ-narcumts.^ plants of the lily tribe, with long 
leaves and tall stalks with beautiful yellow flowers, wdiieh ap- 
pear in spring. The word is a corruption of the Lat. aspho- 
ddns. Tlieiuilmlrfisiiopftrtof the word. It is a parasitic 
letter, perhaps a trace of the Fr. de^ or ^d\ by constant associa- 
tion with which the proper wonl got the addition of it« initial 
[CT. Nicknatua — (a) nckcname.J The M. E. from w'as affodile, 
5. 7Vi(i The daffodils grew and still grow on tlie 

margin of Illswaiei’, and probably may be seen to this day as 
beautiful in the mouth of March, nodding their golden heads 
beside the dancing and foaming waves.” 1 — 6 . Par . — Thane 
liiH'S form the introduotori/ pait of the poem. The port was 
once walking in a mood of loneliness as great as that of tlie 
cloud blown gently in the air, high above lulls and valleys, 
when his lonelinesb wjis broken in upon by a large collection of 
bright yellow dafl’odils gaily waving in the breeze, under the 
tiees by the lake. ’ 

7. Conti mo us — as closely situated as stars iu the milky 
ill which the stars are so thickly set as to produce the 
impression of a cuiitiuuous line or streak of light. 8. Milky 
Wjay^A luminous belt of light seen in the sky at night, con- 
sisting of innumerable state and nebulas. The “ crowd” of 
daffodils is compared to tlie Milky Way on two^poiuts— (1) 
thickness of situation and (2) brightness of colour, 'i lie daffodil 
is golden and the Milky Way too is c.illeU by Tennyson ‘the 
golden Galaxy’:— 

to some branch of stars we see 
Huug ill the yoldm Oalaxy’^Lady of ShalotU 
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9. Stretc/i/^d^exteuded aa a contiunnua belt about the 
bay as the Galaxy exlentls across the sky. 10. Mai'gin^ 
bank. 12. Sprig kdi / — Note how W. again attributes the 
couHciousneas of pleasure to the inanimate daffodils. Tossing 
— tumbling up and down. 14. Outdid — surpassed. Glee-* 
7— 14. Par. — T’tee lines fm'm the descriptive 
part of the poem. The daffodils grew thick and close and 
funned a coutinuous line along the bank of the bay, almost as 
long as the ^ gtJdeu galaxy^’ in the sky, thickly studded with 
stars. [The poet here as in his poem To the Daisp (11, 17, 18, 
21- -2, 25, &c.,) plays with bis fancy in likening the line of 
daffodils to the Milky Way.] The poet could see almost as 
many as ten thousand of their heads waving meriily in the 
breeze. The waves of the lake, too, were dancing, but the 
flowers seemed to dance higher and faster, thuwS surpassing 
the waves in gayety. 15. A poet could not help 

feeling gay. For a similar sentiment, Cf. Immortality : — 

<< And all earth is gay ! 

Land and sea 

Give tlicmstdves up to jollity. 


The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee 
My heart is at your festival 
The fulness ol your bliss I feel, i feel it all.’' 

l6. Found— marvy, A poet... company —A poet is 
sooner stirred by Nature's beamy than other persons. Hence 
sucl: a beautiful sceue as this presented by the host of golden 
daffodils cannot but make a poet feel . gay. Wordsworth 
especially can detect feeling even in inanimate ol^)ject8. He 
therefore cannot but feel the exhilarating influence of tlie 
damping daffodils. (As the Daisy too “repairs his heart with 
gladness," II. 46-^7, ) 18. Wealth -a rich store of future 

reilectLviua. 17-^8. : I gti«64.--bro«g]it— 1 fixed my look 
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U^bn the ^ jocund company’ of daffodils bot did not reaii80 at 
the instant what a rich store of ideas and images the flowers 
were to give me iu the future (widen revived by memory.^ ^). 
Fa<j« 7 i^ '-empty ; not fiticupied with any particular thoughts; 
opf). to pensive or thoughtful, 21. Z”la»8li upott — sud- 
denly dawn upon. Inward eye — juiud’a eye; the power of 
forming images of past things, the power of representation; 
22. Hlisfl of solitude —which gives such exquisite pleasure 
iu momeuU of ]<iiieliuesS, for even in solitude we seem to be 
enjoying the pleasure of the * jocund company’ of the daffo- 
dils.' Tliey...aolitude eon- 

solations which we often derive fvom our repre- 

sentation, The daffodils in all their brightness andf beauty 
;will iu the future start up suddenly in his memory through^ 
the mind’s power of representation which enables even the soli-* 
tary to find ha]ipiness by recalling scenes which havo given them 
pleasure in the past. With the expression in 11. 21-22, wo 
may compare the following lines iu his Highland girl : — ' 

* ffn sports like these we prize 

Our memory, feel that she hath eyes.*’ 

And the following passage from 7,Hntern Abbey 
‘‘These beauteous forms, 

' Through a long absence, have not. been to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man's eye ; 
f But oft in lonely rooms, and mid the din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, &c.** ® 

‘ [The two lines in the text, characterised by W. as the 
best in poem were written by his wife.] 

15—24. Far -This is the concluding or reflective part 
of. the poem. Havbig described the he^mtiful “ n^ov>d ” of 
dDftffodiU Xfordsicortk f follows his cJuira^t&'istic method of 
withdrawing from the outward scene descrilwA into his deeper 
self lo exhaiist its ^meaning, [c5ee how he spiritualises the 
Cackoo into a “ wandering voice ” telling him a ‘*talo of vision- 
ary hours.”] The scene was so beautiful that a poet could not 
help being merry in the company of the aancing daffodils. 
The poet continued ginsing at the scene but covild not then 
realise what a rich store of meditation the gigUt was to give 
him iu the future. And now often when he is resting, wdiether 
idly or in in^ditatioii, the scene suddenly sti<rts up before that 
eya of the mind from which even the solitary may derivh 
happiness by rocailing past scenes of pleasure. Memory 
the poet’s heart with pleasure and be shares again the 
|oy of the daffodils. 
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« AFFLIQTION OF MARGARET. 


, iFhen and where was the poem composed ? 

’ It was written at Townend, Grasmere, in 1804 au(f ? 
Rrst published in 1807. 

Q. What snggasted the thought of the poem ? 

- A. The case bt a poor widow who lived in the town of , 
Perth. See T. N. 

Q, €lfi^%:|^he general purport of the poem ? 

A, , It/^piirporta to be the limientation of a poor womnn/ 
whose. otjly s<Ht apparently m sailor, has been absent from hmueS 
long UlUt Slip \m lo^t ail hope of ever seeing him ainl feai^ 
that he has perished in the sea. It is a pathetic tale 
despair. *■ 


I. Worse.. ,€le(zd — This uncertainty about thy fate is more 

painful than the certain knowledge of thy death. Find me — ^ 
come t(» me. -beset with poverty. thou’;. 

at*t laid in the grave», i. #?„ if tliou an deH<l. '/'ho same — thy 5^ 
death. Jjiume — thee for not taking notice of me. Par. — 
widoiJ) laments the ahscnre of /ter sov w/io hits been nnhcord r>/^ 
for a long Ume. Dear son, 1 long to know where thon art.'p 
This racking suspense about thy fate is very painful to iue.*| 
I’rnsperous or poor, come to rne. Let me know for cevtainf 
wlietlier* thou art alive or dea<l. If thou art laid in thy grave, ^ 
let lue know it as a poi^itive truth tliat I Mj?i> lesigii mysei/i 
tn iny lot. and cease blaming thee for not. letjirning to me or| 
grieving fur tliee. ^ 

1 r. Tidings — news. /)esp*ilred — of thy return, liogn.llod ■ 

— deluded witli fjdse hopes, Verg 6/iw---tl»e gieatest, happU 
ness :it the belief that tliou wonldst return. Catch at -eagerly 
nH^izo these false Viopes, the delusive lio|^>e melts away, j 

Dtrlness — uncertainty or susfjieuse. Par. — T/ie widotr des~ 
erihes the torture which she has. endured for seven gears 071 
iwcoant of t/ie Wcertaintg about the fute of tier 0 nig son, it 
is ) I,. 04 fid for a widow to have received no news of her only 
soil f'T seven*ye.‘U «, Kometimesto have de^ipaired of his vetnni, 
sorueritues t<j have iinpea of it, believed in rumours and always 
W have been delmled with false hopes, and that often with 
thoughts of Uie, jiieat<r*st happiness — that he was sure to r/jme. 
This golden vision I eagerly cling to., but all at once it melts 
away leaving , rtie in a state of' painful suspense, the like. of 
whloh hj^s nev^r been kuown. , 4.1 
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nr. jPWw«— the first. Img^iuoxis — candid, Things 

th/te wanted re — unbecoming actionn. As.. .mid — fia rniuoni* 

<!avs. ^a/»«--niean. Hhtsh — ^ ehume. Par. — A mot^er^^ 

afectiort. goes back to the past and traces the virtues of he^ 
The mntber in n tone of pnthetic despair recounts the 
virtvies of her hist son. He wh», she says, beautiful in peri^on 
"aud possessed the Inchest moral qualities. His birth and 
odnciition were of no mean order. She sent him but equippetl 
with the best moral traits. He was simple, pnre-heiifted and 
brave. If evei i umonr ascribed to him wild and tlionghfcless 
actions Un*y yet never showed his nioral weaknes.s. She 
never had reason to be ashametl of her son. 

IV. WAag powcr...tmaft'a/‘CJf—'rhe heedless child does 
‘lint know how powerfully the slightest cry uttered by lurn in 

his play affects his niolher — how tha mother is shoc'ied by 
hia ci y though prompted by the greatest glee i« him. I7n- 
— vvitlnnit hU knowledge. Yearst. ..distress — The 
.mother’s anxiety alamt ln*r child increhfioa as he gi\e.vs np. 
Hence the afliicted vvidow'\s intense agony at the absence of 
Is'her grown- uj> sou. Bat...less—-hui her love does not on, that 
,'fteconnt diminish with her child’s growth. Par. — Thea^fried 
^^argaret in her menial o.goiiy describes a mothers watch fid 
?!<• ire for her chUJ. TIac chiKl, lu the height of pleasure at Uis 
(fplay, full <ff little caies for liis pla^ -things, will send forth a 
C'Wcreiini of fun. .But he does not know, cannot even dream, 
Vkhat a terrible shock it gives to the SHiisibilitv of his mother 
who cai'elesslv v\ at dies him with anxious coricern. As ’he 
^gi(»vvs older ln.s luolher's anxieties increase, hut she does not 
;'iove him the Ic-^a on that account. 

if V. lU thavght - 1 \ painful supposition, that 3^01 

"iiad uegli"cted me. /Jh’nd to the real state <*f 

tilings. Pride... wrong — Ihide shall help me in bearing tho 
!*-ilieglect of my .son, i. t., I shall be u»u pruud t<» compUiin of 
fFiis neglect. P^ir, — t long tortured myself with, the tlidught 
that you Inid hegleiifed me and to help myself in bearing this 
l^.ipptjsed neuiJwct. I re.snived to be too proud to complain of 
f^i’our negroct, knowing fully tlr^t I had been to v "U as kind a 
^ttiolher as mother could be. That I have alvvavs lieen kind 
to 3 MU will be ?^een from the fact that f have oAeu wept for 
3*+ui in silence ami s<»litnde. 

Vl. reduced to misfortune, feuv to 

Appro.mh, S3li5alc.-.pfUa.-“‘Iiet not the thought that I sh^pl 
receive with indifferenc.© give you pain. Wit^l better 
judge thii^ from a point of view different from, that 
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Uptiich X toolc when you were a rising man. Once I haj set iny 
heart too much upon you rising in worldly prosperity, but now 
T have learnt to despise worldly graiideui'. Woiidbf grandeur — 
enrtUiy |.>omp; prosperity in life. Ztes—the false hopes wljicU 
fortune gives rise to. Par — The afflicted Margaret assures her 
son that he need not fe«r to approach her door even if he has ^ 
met with misfortune and povertv— even if he has found it 
hopeless to gain wealth and honour. A mother^a affection for 
her son is independent of his worldly prosperity. Once indeed 
ahtor had set a high value upon it and set her heart perhaps a 
little too much upon her son acquiring fortune and distinction; , 
she has now learnt to set a low value upon worldly pomp 
Aud tilic falae hopoy with which fortune often deludes man. 

VII. Alasf the i&c . — There is an obvious reference ’’ 

in this stanza to Cowpei-'s poem on the fate of Alexander ^ 
Selkirk wh,) was cast away on an uninhabited island. One 
of Cowper^s verses is as follows : — '' 

** Society, Friendship, and Love, ; 

Divinely hcfttowod upon nian, 
r O had I the vsnugs of a dove, 

How soon would 1 taste you again.’* 

Sktyrt ^w/age-^A reference to birds of passage which fly 
over lau<l and sea in a short time, and never miss the way. v" 
The wande}*ere-*-li!he migratory birds. Their delig/it^ tha himl 
to which they love to migrate. Chains^ &c. — The passage of/ 
men is barred by land and seas ; we are bouinl as it were r 
in chains. as contrasted with the birds of heaven. Par. — 
X^irds which “change their season” are aided in their flight by f 
natural winds. They fly and with the help of the wind in adi 
short time reach the laud to which they migrate. But we\; 
mankind are barred in our passage by lands and .seas. There ' 
is no wind to help us. Hence we cannot go to you imv can yout; 
come to me. The only solace left to you is that 1 wish yoit^ 
w’ell —a vain thought indeed, for you are now perhaps beyondl/ 
the reach of bnman comfui-t. 

VII L i/aVmdtf'— Bruised, Mutilated, hihu- 

man — cruel. Xsiheritest .has found shelter in a Tion’,s 
den, which is no longer occupie<l by the lion. Summoned^ «^c.'— ^ 
drowned ia the sea. ThoUy iAow— the repetition is pathetic. 

maintiun^ preserve for ever. Incomintixiicable sleep 
— i. e,y death, a sleep of which thou canst .send me no word. 
I)eath is often coiupuLred to aleepy as in Shakespeare—^ 

“ Duncan is .in Ills grave, 

After life’s fitful ever he iUepi well.” — 
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If}cm>mvn^cahle~-m which one cannot comnitinicate with 
others nor can be communicated with. Tlie word ia a favourite 
one with poets. Compare — 

‘‘Thinsis not revealed, which the invisible king. 

Only omniscient, hath suppressed in night 
To none communicable in Earth or Heaven,” 

— Paradise Lost^ V£I., 122^ — 4. 

And — “ My secret groans must be unheard by thoe, 

Thou wo'ddst weep tears bitter as blood to know 
Thy lost friend’s iucommunicable woe. ” 

— Shelley, Julian and Maddalo, 

Par. — The imagiv^ation of the afflietef mother cal fa ttp 
.;pi Wures o/ the horrible fate which mat/ possibly have hfidleyi 
Iher long lost son. He is |»eihaps Jying mutilated and biuised 
^by numerous savages iu a captiveV cell and groaning in 
!^gony; or may have been shipwrecked upon sifine desert 
;lvhere he takes shelter iu an empty liou’s den. It is also 
i.pos8ible that some iuvisiVde power has called him down to the 
led of the <leep sea where he with his couipaiiioiis is sleeping 
ihe sleep of which he can send her no word, i. e., that lae i'S 
;^4vownea at sea. 

IX. Loo/r for — Seek to find. Ohofst — of my departed 
‘fon. Force ^ dc. — i, e;., through the barrier that separates life 
;|roiii death. Intercourse — communication. Wail — lament. 
^:lAingwgs — d.Qin\'e. Par. — 1 seek to liave a sight of Hiq ghost 

niy de]iarted son, but no ghost w'ill tear asunder the yell 
-^tweeii lih* and death and come to me from tlie realm of the 
Sead. It is a vulgar superstition that a cominuriication 
f;|(<?tween the Uviiig and the ghost* of the dead is po.ssib]e. 
]^or, had it been true, I should have seen my son whom f 
^^ineut with such a deep yearning love, 

J;/ X. Apprehensions — fears. Shake me — cause me to 
^remble with fear. Ansicer^ die, — solve luy doubts as to my 
Will's fate. Par.— The uncertainty about the fate of her son 
'^s affected Margaret with a sort of vague nervotts fear. 
vj^pprehensioiia prey upon her mind in large numbers. She 
Warts at the rustle of the gi'ass. Evtui the shadows of clouds 
fl<)atiug ovei head makes her tremble with dread-* She que*^- 
kioQs all things to know what has become of her son; but none 
of them is able to solve her doubts. The whole world seems* 
to bo apatlietic towards her grief. 

XL ParfiVi'jpcj^'on-i-sharing. Chamce — h^^ppens, 1Hiey 

They feel pity for me, no doubt seeing my 
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miserable appearance, but tlie.y do not inquire into tbe cause 
of my grief. My affliction stirs no doubt a nu»inentarv im- 
jMiise of coiupaSsiitn in passeis-bv, \uit no one ever feeK S'} in- 
})athy for niy misfoitnne sc» as to cive relief, iroei* — pain 
of suspense ~ the tortures with which 1 am afflicted not know- 
ing any thing certain about you. !Par.- An afflicted uiotliei's 
sorrows are so gre.it that thev caiiiitit be shared with others 
and cannot be relieved. A passer-by may occasionally feel pity 
for my miserable a[»pearancp Init no one ever stops to ques- 
tion me aliout my grief. Since, then, 1 have no friend in tins 
world, liiy son, either come to me or send me news of your 
f.ite that my racking .su>pense may be resolved into the 
uiiifonn agony of despair. 


FIDELITY. 

Q. Gi^e the date of the poem i 

J. It was composed in 18t>o, and first published in 1807. 

tlpon what incident is this poem based ? 

>1. A young man named Charles G»»ugb came on an 
tangling excursion to Patterdale e.-rrly in April, 1805. While 
attempting to cross Helvellyti, a Tnouiibiin on the border of 
(hiniberland and Westmoreland, he slipped from the h.eight'' 
of a steep rock and died 

0‘ Xas any other poet used the same incident 
and admired the dofif’s fidelity ? 

A. Yes ; Scott in his HeJvellyv. ^ 

St. 1. A dog or /oa? —From the cry it could not be as- 
certained whether it was a dog or a fox. Stirring — move* ; 
ment. a thicket, a place overgrown with ferns. 

- •a plant with featherlike leaves. Glancinff — coming * f0t*y 
an instant to view ami again disjtppearing. Covert green — ajj 
shady thicket, purport : The shepherd heai'S a soumVl 
which may be tbe erv of a dog or a fox.* He stops and look>i,, 
about the place and discerns in the distant thicket something;^ 
stirring. A dog is seen for a moment through the shadyA 
bush, ^ 

St. 2. and «A7/*^not like nioniitnin dogs wdiich are ' 

fearless, purport : The dog is described. It was not 
dog accustomed to^ the lestleas and! timid. Its^ 

cry too Was idJiisnab And yet no hunter was to he eeeU' any-^ 
xyhe>^, uv tbe ^fehliKinrluH^ Hence tj[^> prfsewiee of th^ dog; 
there W4ui: iuexjiSekble, ' ' 
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St. 3. Cove— A slulteml hollow. Reoess-^-K ^ook. 
Lofty precipiee — a steep height of rock. Tarii--a SfiUiU lake 
a’Hioug the Tnonntrt,i»>s. fio^ow— heart, central pi^tt. Ifeheth/n 
- a Bonier uiouiitaiii. Trace of ivatui — mark of hiittmu work- 
luausljip. Purport : Describes the place where the dog was 
f(mn.d by the shepherd. It was a large shady nook, covered wdtb 
ice till June. Tlicre* was a steep n>ck on one side and Itelow 
it was a motionless like. It was in the heait of Helvellyn, far 
from the public road or any hnnian dwelling, untrodden by 
human foot and having no trace of human etibrt. 

St. 4. XiOnOly clieer— a sound of life hardly breaking 
the monotonous solitude of the place. rough, steep 

rocks. Repeat— r.c\\o. C'rort/fr— hoarse cry. Austere syiU- 
phony — hanuouious solemnity. Symphony — unison, c«»nso- 
nance agreeing together of sound. -severe ; stern. 

Flying shrovd — the moving pall of mist covers the scene as 
w'ith a white winding-sheet. If it anild — as it is, ♦the wind is 
ke}>t con fined within the craggy walls. Par. — The. foct goes 

describing the phtoe inhere the shepherd has fmnd the dog. 

There now Jiud tlicu ii tisli Icupa up from ilm w,\ui •, the 

eonnd of life is heard in the still solilmle but the moiK^tony 
of solitude remains unhrokeii. A solemn echo is returned by 
the rocks in h'lrmony with the sound. The rMinb(»vv appeips 
in the sky— the clouds float about, amr white moving mists 
cover the rocks as with a winding sheet. The wind blows high 
and shrill, and is so violent that if theie were no obsti notions 
fhe blasts would fly swiftly past, but the rocky walls pi event 
the blasts from flying away. So they keep wliistling witliiii 
the craggy boumls. 

St. 5. foreboding evil. Par.— -The she[>herd 

stood for a time before the scene with a vague presentiment 
that some calamity had occurred about the place. Then fvfl- 
lowjug the dog over roek.s and stones he came to a near spot 
where he found a human skeleton on the ground. Terrified 
be looked round to And what had happened there. 

St. 6. perpendicularly steep, /f—the meaning 

of the w’hole thing— the dog, the skeleton, Purport: All 
in an instatit the whole thing flashed upon the shepherd's mind. 
It became clear to him that the man h.ad fallen , from those 
* steep and dangerous wcks — a terrible place* The shepherd 
immediately recognised in the skeleton the traveller who had 
‘ .passed, that way sometime ago. 

j St. 7. Pfir.-r-The poet will now I'eveal a v|p ider for the 
J’^sake of which he tells this sad story. This wohder well dem^ves 
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b^ing recorded in words which iire more lasting than other 
in(iterial inounrnents. This dog wliich was still flitting about 
the place and repeating the same cry of fear, had dwelt iti 
that wild heart of the mountains for three monilie. 

St. 8. Pav.^ — The poet deaa'ihei the dog^s Jtdelittj to his 
master. 'I'herfe wt\s strong evidence to show that since the day 
on which this unfortnnate traveller had met wdth his terrible 
fate, this dog watched his master, either i-oarning near about 
the place or sutuding by the dead man. Bnt how the dog bad 
managed to keep himself «live in that bleak ftolitnd© for RO 
long a time is a wonder which can be ex}dained only by God 
who gave him that sublime fidelity and tlnit snper-humaiily 
strong feeling of attachment which no death could destroy. 


TO SLEEP. 

Give the date of the poem. 

A, It is the fourteenth of the ])Oet\s Miscellaneous Son- 
nets ; assigned by Prof. Knight to the year 1806. It wjis 
published in 1807. 

Q. Give the argument of the poem. 

A. The poet relates how he havS passed several sleepless 
nights and tried in' vain to get sleep, and hopes that he will be 
more successful this uiglit. 

l._ FiorJr of sheep — the continuous sound of a Hock of sheep 
passing slowly by, one after the other, induces sleep by exclud- 
ing exciting thoughts from the mind. 2. Tine sound of rain — 
the steady patter of rain. Bees — In the house of Morphens 

(the God of sleep), as <leecrilxHl by Spenser, ( Faerie Queene, 
1—41) the only noise that was heard was that produced by a 
“trickling stream ”aud “ ev^'r-dri^xling rain” mixed with 
a “ mnrmnring wind much like the sowne (sound) of swarihing 
bees,*' 4. Smooth fields-^lur^e expanses of meadow land 
have a soothing monotony which favours sleep. 6. And soon, 
< 1 ^( 3 .— the night will soon pass aw^ay and ^awn appear. 7. Fir^t 
— the earliest matin notes of tlie bird. 8. XCelaucholy cry 
— The notes of the Cuchoo are j'yful as bringing tidings **f 
approaching spring. But to the sleepless man the cry sounds 
meUinchuly^ la Steaith *— the nse t»f artifices like the recoJkc- 
’t'on of the sound of falling water, the murmur of bees, &c, 11, 
jSo-^rin a .siiDil^^r manner, the invention devices. Wmr 
— wadte $ the^ord indicates the tedious nature of the process, 
12, Morning houte whidi ai^ cun^ 
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sidereal the best in the day cannot be profitably used by ont 
who has passed a sleepless nipfht 13. Ble 80 ed...da 7 — the 
happy separator of one day from another. The time (t. r., 
night) between one day and another is <levoted to sweet sleep. 
14. Mother...tkovghU—A\eep soothes the brain and favoius 
thougljts. Joj^ous h^fdth — sleep promotes the iiealth of both 
mind and body. [Read in thi«i connexion Shakespeare^s famons 
invocations of al pep, /T, Part If, III, i. 5 et seq., and 
Macbeth IT, ii. 37 — 40, in T. N. ] 

WKat is the i^ationale of suoh specifics £ov 
sleep as Wordsworth snggfests ? 

A. “ By forcing the mind to think of indifferent objects, 
more agitating topics are perforce excluded, and tlie Inairi 
obtains that repose without which sleep is impossible.” — 
Turner. 

Q. Explain ; Come... health. , 

A , The poQt invokes sleep and refers to its use. Sleep 
is the happy state which parts one day fronj another. It is oKo 
the refr eshing power to which .we owe the health of both mind 
and body. It repairs the lost energy of the brain the 

oigamsin, thus helping thought and preventing physical pros- 
tration. 


THOUaHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGA- ^ 
TION OP SWITZERLAND. , 

Q. Give the date of the poem. [a. 1S07.] ^ 

Q. State the argument of the poem. 

A. The poet addresses Liberty, and reminds her of the 
special love slie has always had for mountain lauds and se.i- 
girt islands. He implores her, now th|it she has been driven 
ofit of Switzerlarrd, to cling all the cla;^r to England, her last 
refuge in Europe. — Peterson. 

To what historical period does it refer ? 

A. This was about two years before the Battle of Tnrfal- 
gar had put an end to all hope of a BVench invasion of Eng- 
land. All the free countries of Europe }i;id fallen before 
Kfipoleon. Switzerland was usurped by the French in 1800 ; 
Venice in 1797. England was about the only country left 
uuctmqnered. 

1 ^2^ Voices-^somids, the sound of the sen- waves «nd 
that of the waterfaiia of mountains* 2. Oiie,..moufUaius^ 
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So Miitoii in JJ Allegro', — “The tnonntaia uyrnph, Sweet 
Liberty.” 3 — 4. Rejoice — take delight in. ChOS6n mUsic 
— the rtoimd wliich >’uu love to hear. It means that inonn tains 
and seagirt islands have been the favourite seals of liberty — a 
1 efeivnee to the fact that the inhabitants of mountains and 
islands preserve their iiberty for the longest time, as they are 
protected by natural barriei-s against foreign invasion ; as 
examples of niountuinous seats of liberty we take Switzerland, 
Wales, &c., in the past, of islands, we take England in the 
present day. 1—4. XSxpl. — The poet invokes the spirit of 
Jjibertgand descnhes her favourite seats. The roll of the 
mighty ocean has a sablinie music. The tumble of the moun- 
tain cascade «1 j^o baa ti loud aud awe-inspiring soniid. From 
the oldest times Liberty has loved to hear these sounds. They 
have been her favourite music. This is a poetical way of 
stating the simple fact that lands bordering on the sea (like 
Venice and England) and mountain fastnesses (like Switzer- 
land) have maiutaiued their liberty for the longest time. 5. 
Turant — Napoleon. Koly — righteous joy. Hoh* — 

Thy patriotism has been to thee as pure as thy religion. 6. 
Thou foughfst — refeiriug to the protected struggle of the 
Swissbigaiuat French usurpation. Tn 1791 France first inter- 
fered in theaifairs of the Swiss confederation which after three 
cen tunes' struggle for freedom had been recognised as inde- 
pendent since 1C48. From 1803 to Napoleon's fall Switzerland 
was virtually a province of France. Hast vainlg striven — you 
have fought in vain for Switzerland (in 1807.^ 7. Alpine holds 
— the momitnin fastues'sjes of Switzerland. The mountain or 
*• forest” cantons of Switzerland were subjugated after a long 
resistance. 8. Where t&c. — to England wliere no mountain-tor- 
rent murmurs. 6-a Bxpl.- Wordsworth refers to the subju- 
gation of Switzerland bg Napoleon after a protracted struggle. 
After the conquest of Rwitzeiiaud the only free country left in 
Europe is England. Tfiis is stated poetically by an address to 
Liberty. The tyrant Napoleon came, says the poet and the 
Swi^ people fought against him with religious earnestness aud 
patriotism for a long time, but with all the^r zffal they could 
not maintaiu their liberty. When Switzerland was subjugated, 
Liberty took refuge in her la^t stronghold, viz.y England where 
she dwells to this day. She is forced to dwell in a place where 
yet no sound of mountain waterfalls is heard by her. 9- Deep 
hlise^n source bf exquisite happiness, ihV, the sound of the 
mountain Wrrent which Libertv loved to hear. Bereft — de- 
prived, ife, Cleave^ding* i*hat.,4efi — ^the qiuet sea-home 
yet left to you, EnghuidL 11* 'ffigh^o^Ud Muid-rThe 
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Spirit of liberty is conip;n*eii trt a noble-rfftni ted Vij i/in, f/>r Ibe 
de»iie of libeity is o:ie r.f the bii;ht*.st H.spirati«n»H of the lumiaa 
soul. 9 — 14 . "BsiV. — The poet dtmren the Spirit of MeHff 
to remain in England. , It is no doubt true ibat slie lias been 
deprived of one of her comforts, the hearings of the music 
of mountain cascatles. Still U»e poet prayti to her that »he 
may hold fast to England (?'. c., that EnuilHud may not he 
conquered by the foreiifn enemy like Switzerland.) For, what 
can be sa<ldttr than that iijoiiiitfdii torrents should roll with 
thumWin^ sound, and the Ocean sh'Uild .send foith its 
terrible boom and yet the noble spirit of Liberty should not 
be near tO lietir lilCIlJ '! 


4^' TO A SKYLARK. 

Q. Give the date of the poem. 

A. It was coin|> 08 e(l in lft2> at Kvdal Monyt and pnh- 
lifihed two years later, Wordswtirth hml composed an earlier 
}ioem oil the same subject in 180 .>. Shelley's Ode to a Skiflark 
wa.s written in 1820,2. five years before the composition 
of the pre.sent poem. 

1. Sthereal mlii 3 trel-> l^ne who sings in the higher 
legions of the atmosphere. The lark i.s a little gray bird 
which builds its nest on open grassy fields free from woods, 
and when singing it mounts high up in the air till it is invi- 
sible in a flood of light. Kth&i'eal — belonging tp eihen\ the 
poetical name for the upper and purer regions 'of ^he air. 
Pilgrim of tk:e i solitary traveller he.ivmiward. The 

lark does not fly to visit any eaHhly shrine or holy ]>lace but 
fetarts on a pilgrimage to heaven itself. Pilgrim is from Lmt. 
peregrinm. Cf. Shakespeare, — “Hark, haik, the lark at heaven - 
gate sAn^d^—Cfpnhdine, 2. Dost — about? Is it hecaqse 
thou aconiest the earth, so full of troubles and anxieties ; that 
thou shnnnest it and inountest straight up into ethereal light 
heavenward ? Shelley calls the hird “ the scorner of the 
ground.” 3, *Aepwe — strive to rise higher and higher. Heart 
and eye—uot^ only the sight but the aflectious of the heart are 
flxed upon the nest. ‘6. Thy nest <ic, -—Ci .. — 

“ So the sweet lark, high poi.sed in air. 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If ohanoe his mate's shriUcaU he heiip, 

And drops at once into her , iiest”-~Gray. 

Eh, eUn/ed Sman. ' 

6. fluttering, moviug quickly. Composed^ 
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laid to rest. An aTjlolute construction. - lieiug still, 

Pfir« 1—6. O thou that siugest in tlie upper air, ana goeut 
On H pilgrimage to visit heaven itself ! Dost tlioii scorn tlie 
earth which is full of troubles, or, while thou inountest up- 
ward, are thy sight and thy , love fixed ujiou thy neat upon 
the ground covered, with dewy grass ?-thy 'nest into w’bich 
thou canst drop down at your pleasure, theflutt-erof thy wings 
having ceased and thy song having stopped, 7. Laam...wo(}d 
— the nightingale loves shady wo<^s but the lark loves open 
space and builds its nest upon the grounil. Jler—lt is the 
male bird that sings. But poets use the name Pkilomda 
(ferniriine) in aIlu,sioii to the Greek fable tluit X^hilonicla^ 
dtiugUicr Of faiKlimi, King of Attica, was changed into a 
nightingale. vS. Privacy of glorious light— The lark 
gloves to hide itself in the light of heaven. This privacy is 
contrasted with the privacy of shady woods which the nightin- 
gale loves. Of. Shellet/ 

' ** Like a star of heaven 

111 the broad daylight 

Thou art unscon, but yet I hear thy shrill delight.’* 
And—** Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

9. 7^o«r-- Sound is oftfen compared to subtle fluid. See 

The Solitary Reaper, 1. 8. 10. A flood of harmony — a shower 
of melody. Of “ Showers a rain of melody.” — Sft^llcy. BflCore 
divine instinct, i. e., than the uiglttingale’s ; the nightin- 
gale’s iiistiiict is to live in the darkness of wood.s, but the 
lark naturally loves open sjiace and light. It “ soars*' Ujiward 
and wraps itself in the light of heaven. Thus the instinct 
• of the lark is more divine, more glorious than that of the 
nightingale. 11. Type— A representative example. A tyjie 
is that wliich has the essential qualities of a class and may 
be taken as a specimen of the class. Soar,. <roani— rise 
in timugbt to lofty ideals and iispirations and yet never deseit 
the ordinary duties of life. Soar — fly upwaitl, entertain lofty 
ideas. /Zwwa—wander away from the path of ordinary life, 
<leviate from the humble duties of every-day life. 12. True 
•—faithful. Foiats — Metaphor from J;he magnetic needle. 
Kindred — rillied. Heaven and home are allied. Home is the 
only place on earth where we enjoy heavenly bliss. The liearth 
is heaven on earth. 7—10. FlW?.— Let the nightingale seek 
fhnS4"»litu<le of thiiflcets in the night. Hiou dost seek a far 
more wouderfiil sedusion, via., that of the highest and bright- 
est regions of the air, where thou coverest thyself with the 
light of heaven and thence pourest down a shower of paekKly 
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W’ith a natural tendency more glorious than that of the night* 
ingale which never soars” high like thee. 11 — 19 * 

— In the Skylark the poet finds the ch.araetenstic which should 
belong to all truly wise men. 'J'he lark soars high into the 
regions of light and purity but its “ heart and eye” are stead- 
fastly fixed upon its nest upon the dewy ground. The wise 
man also rises in thought to the highest ideas and aspirations, 
but never scorns even the lowliest duties of life. Wordsworth 
has found such a wise man in Milton, to whom he says — 

** So didst thou travel on lifo’s common way 

In cheerful godlinesjj ; niid yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 

The lark is compared to the magnetic needle. As the 
needle constantly points towanls its two poles, so the lark 
soai‘8 to heaven and yet never lose^ sight of its nest on earth. 
And the wise, whom the lark appropriately typifies, in a 
similar way never swerve from their lofty ideals as welhis their 
hum bio duties. They steadfastly adhere to their spiritual 
ideals and their homely duties, 

Q. What is the leading thought of the poem ? 

A. The principal thought is contained in the li&t two 
lines which give the poet^s view of the truly wise man. As 
the lark soars heavenward and yet has its heart fixed upon 
its nest upon the dewy ground, so the wise man rises in 
thought to the highest aspirations but never deserts the low- 
liest duties of life. 

Q, Compare Wordsworth’s Skylark’*^ with 
Shelley’s. 

A, Shelley could not conceive any fulness of joy in the 
present world while Wordsworth constantly testified to the 
Bpiifitual opulence of this homely earth. This extraordinary 
c<mtrasL comes out in Shellev^s Skylark and Wordaworth^s 
Skylark. Shelley’s Skylark is the symbol of illimitable thirst 
drinking in illimitable sweetness — an image of that rapture 
\vihch no man cad ever reach, because it is ever rising with 
unflagging wing despising old delights. Shelley will not re- 
cognise its earthly form or abode at all ; it is not a bird whose 
nest is on the ground ; it is a winged desire, always rising, 
piring,* singing. Of the two poems Shelley’s is * far the more 
wonderful poem, for tlie quick pulses of the panting measure 
seem, to give us the very beats of theme quivering wings, while 
Wordsworth's stately lines are obviously the expression of 
the thoughts of a m^ditaiive watcher. But while Shelley has 
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the earth anil the real binl altogether in his ideal 
flight, the hnu giMsp of Wordsworth’s thought gives tlie 
green earth her due share in the “ethereal luinstrelV* rapture, 
and bids us observe, that it is not the disutiice from earth but 
the neavness to it., which inspires the cehstial joy. it irnu 
Wordswo7‘tP9 Hfe-long fai*h that fidelity to the kindred 
poinU of hmve7h and home '"'‘made both earth the more joyom 
and heaven the more aublimef* Shellev’s was a different creed, 
the creed of longing and of loss which sought spring from 
earth and to create its own heaven, an enterprise in which it 
is not easy to succeed — IJ niton. 


" A MORNING EXERCISE. 

Q. Give the date of the poem. 

A. It was composed iu 1828 and first published in IH32. 
The third stanza was, from J 837 to 1843, the second stanza, 
of the preceding poem. Only the first five stanzas of the 
jioecn are given here. 

St. 1 , iJoM <ke -The reference is to the Skylark which 
is the happiest of all tTealures. BMUcd.-.low-'-The lark 
has the happiest instinct of reconciling its 7’est(cs» flight up- 
w'ard into heaven with its HendfaaUieas to its nest. It thus 
Jinks the high heaven with the low earth. Halcyon — is the 
Oreek for a king-Hsher, compounded of hah (the sea) and 
km (to brood on.) The ancient Sicilians believed that the 
king-JiMher laid its eggs and incubated for fourleeu da; s 
b»^f'()re ilir winter 8 (dstice, on the surface of the sea, dm mg 
which time the waves of the hca w'eve always uiiiuffled. Cf. — 
“ Amdist our arms as quiet you shell be 
As halcyon hroo<ii|ig on a winter'* son.* — 'DrydevL, 

BuUd her hopen — build her nest floating on the sea. Hope 
— becatiwe the halcjou’.s cherished hope or care i§i only for her 
nest. Thou leav’st —With chmactevlritic; forbearance tluai 
leavest the haJevon free to build her floating nest upon 
which she sets h^r heart. Perpetual d'c^— aoimeiciki A with 
Imv'et ill the next line. Thou leavest to the watideriug , Bird 
of Paradise peipetnal flight unchecked by earthly ties. Earthly 
ties — attraction for any spot on eavth, c. 17 ., the neat for which 
the halcyon cares, Eipl.~ -The j)fiet addresses the Skylark 
and oomparert it with the halcyon and the footless Bird of 
Paradise which was fabled to be always on the wing. 
T^e- halcyon cares only for its nest, and* the bird of 
par dise iu ceaseless flight. The fortuer has all its ailbe- 
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tioDs fixed on its nest on the sea and the latter has no Ixiud 
whatever connectiiiy; it with any spot on earth. Tims these 
two biids exhibit two opposite characteristics. But the Jark 
eoinbinea both these characteristics for “ while its wings as- 
pire,” and it rises even to “heaven’s gate” its heart and eye 
are fixed upon the dewy gi’ound. 

St, 2. Faithful’~i, e., to its nest. Tet more Stc , — 
Theie is no <loubt that the dove too combines the»e ()ppvKsiio 
instincts of ft flight and fixed adhercti^e to the earth. But 
the reconciliation is closer and more striking in the tSkidatk. 

steadfast. T)o\miward...lfyoe — thy Noaiiug upward, 
yet liaviiig thy sight fixed in love upon thy nest on the grassy 
ground below. Amd 5^)3.9/<^>J/>55--tholollei^llessof a piigri»{ige 

to he.ivt-n. niioon fined. Thy journey' iip\v;jni is in»- 

constrained. //?//» faithful to life lowliest duties of life. 
Expl. — 7’Ac lark is compared with the dove. The quiet and 
innocent dove coiubiues lightning rapidity of flig^it with con- 
stancy to its neat. But the combination of these two qualities 
seem to be move striking in tbe lark which has its heart fixed 
upon its nest when fiying njiwfud, and yet, vvhen s(»firing higli 
into heaven, seems to be so lonely and free from suy limit to 
its journey. It stooi>8 lb the lowlitst duties of life and ytit it 
takes the deepest delight in its untiring upward flight ami 
ceaseless song. For this the poet has taken it as the type 
of the wise man. 

St. ;3. Beyond — beyond vision. The bird soars so high 
that it is lost lo sight in a flood of heavenly light!. Dariuoj 
wa/hler — fearless .singer, becau.se it soars so high. *XiOire 
proinpted stiraizi — song ins]>ired by love, thy song seems 
to take its rise fioni thy delight in thy nest and thy young 
ones. Cf. Milton. “ Love laboured soug ” — F. B. Bk,, V., and 
Spenser, “ And hearken to the bird’s love feuMeK/song”— 
Epitflaliunion, Thine — thy young ones. Never faiti^tg bond 
--a constant medium of corn nnuiic;u ion. Thy soiig connects 
Ihy young ones with thyself though so far away. ThtUls--^ 
causes to quiver as it were witli the echo of thy song, Not the 
less — because thou art so far away, Bosotu — figure from the 
bosopi c>f one bing on tlie })lain, honce, j^urbice. bec^^^I^a 

thy song is prompted by love for thy young ones we should 
exjrect ilmt you wouldst sing only in spring Nvhejii thou hast 
thy young ones. ‘ But thou singcst all the year louud. Brand 
privilege — a privilege or right of whicli tht>ii hast reason to be 
fit'oud, a glorious light, tnz,, tlmt of hinging all the yvtW 
round, which other birds do not possess, ludemndent Sc. — 
Thy sobg is not coutiued to the spring time wlieu trees put 
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forth new leaves, pajr — Fearless iwinsti'el ! Soar as high 
as eye cau reach or even beyond human view. Your song 
which takes its rise in your love for your young ones or which 
seems to connect 3 ’^ou with them for ever eclioes from the 
gnound however high you may soar. Still your song is not 
confined to the advent of spring. You sing all the year round 
— a glorious right which other birds do not enjoy. 

St. 4. Old ocean — The ocean has existed from the 
oldest time and is hence taken by jmets as the symbol of 
eternity. Byron calls it the “ image of eternity/^ Partake — 
share. Harmony — ^ect of partake|i — with spon- 

taneous delight. wliere...domain— in open regions of 
grajai^ fields and Uieadowlands which lie expanded like the 
fcoard oceaih Uranir^s »elf — Urania herself. Uiiania means 
Heavenly and is the goddess of song invoked by Milton at 
the beginning of Par, Lvst^ Book VII. 

‘^Thou with eternal Wisdom didst eonverso 
Wisdom tby sister, and with her didst phiy 
In paesence of the Almighty Father pleafcd 
With thy clestial song — P. L. VII. 9 — 1*2. 

Mathisi —thy morning lar. He^ — sphere — i. e., Heaven 
par.— The eternal ocean woald have been highly dilighted to 
share, with mai’iners in moments of clam wishing eagerly for 
a favourable wind to speed their vessel, the harmony which 
thy love“prompte«l song makes over board and open moadow- 
lands resembling the broad expanse of ocean itself j and the 
Heavenly %duse of Song herself might listen with delight to 
thy morning notes swelling higher and higher towards the 
celestial sphere, 

St. 5. Chanter — singer. By heaven (&c . — who aoarest 
towards heaven. That~-^pnrsuit — mounting towards hjeaveu 
Bage, — wi^. Binging — shine — a reminiscence of Addisou^s 
lines in tlie Spectator, No. 465. See T. N. Far. — Ethereal 
Ministrel, who art naturally attracted towards heaven and 
whose fight is never checked by any obstacle to day -light 
i. whose song will be heard in the da}’-* time inspite of a 
gloomy weather) it is good that in obedience to some wi.se 
natural* tendenc^r tbou stoppest thy song with the appmich 
of evening : for if thy song continued with the appearence 
of the stars ih the sky, uo one could be inclined to sleep. It 
19 an instinct that servee a good purpose . 
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1. 1039, UnBuhdued regret — itncaati-oUed Borrow. Begret — 

lit. a turniDg back of the thoughta and feelings upon the> 
past. 2. Fancy — the mind’s faculty of forming images or 
pictures at pleasure. — is disgusted. surround- 

ed, pressed on all sides. 3. Baffled —defeated, dis^ippoiiited. 

tortures the heart to its inmost depths. 4, Fat.., 
away — corrode the heart and destroy it, i. c., by cont inuo us 
strain deprive it of all strength and feeling. 1 — 5. Wiiat 
...knows — Par. — The poet describes the troubles which beset 
a sailor^s life. The sailor knows how constant regret for the 
past is attended with evil consequences (how it may end in 
turning people mad)— how the mind is tired with farming- 

E ictures of delitsive hope —how the heart is tortured when its 
opeful plans are crushed, and how vain hopes makes the mind 
despondent and wear away the strength of the heart. 6. Be- 
lentlesa — pitiless. The sea when hished into violent waves by 
a storm mercilessly destroys life and property. 7. Holds... 
dependent — holds him fast dependent on chance^*, c., makes 
him helplessly dependent upon chance or uncertainty. 7. — 8. 
The fickle... power — The everchanging fortunes of men in 
jiower. A reference to the old astrological belief in the in- 
fluence of stars upon human fortunes The fortunes of powers 
vary with the results of battles. One power is humbled and 
another rises. Melancholy — sad, from the aailor^s own poiUt 
of view. 5— The best... war— ExpL— poet refers 
to the uncertainty of the sailor*s fate at sea. The trials of a 
precarious life (described above; are best known to the sailor 
W'hose fate depends upon the merciless sea which* makes his 
left the freak of chance. Throughout the long wars which he 
has to share when in active service he has to depend upon 
the shifting fortunes of men in power. The continuation of a 
war d^P^uds upon the uncertain condition of the ceaseless 
chan^of power from one state to another. If the party 
Which 'the sailor serves is in a position to carry the war on, ho 
will have to stick to it, though it is a sad trial for him, for he 
has left his dear ones behind, 11. Anxxstral ftoors — family 
dweilfugs, 12. Tossed ahotit — in his vessel which rises and 
falls violeutly with the waves. Waste foam — a vast desolate 

expanse of mithy water. 13. Ruminate on — dwell fondly 
upon. 14. Which.,. come — which was to be his home with the 

coming of his dear betrothed, ». a, after marriagq. 15. Or— 
or ms wife came and still is there. 16. Yet...m^ory'-^ 
yet is seen duly in his vague reooUection, is vaguely remem- 
uered,, World of world or sphere of memory 

is different from the world of every day experience. The 
wprid of memory is vague, or dreamy. The world of actual 
experience, is clear and hard, 9 — 10. Ew. — The p^t eje^ 

/ tphy the sculor is mdotnchoty during the war. It k sad. 
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in sight of alisti lands, to dwell coaatanily upon past recollec- 
tions, the tlioughts of the houies and haiiuts of early childboood,. 
or, tnmbled about along a vast slteet of foamy sea, to ponder 
over the happy place which was to be bk home upon his inf- 
ringe, where his beloved wife came and still is, but is seen ouTy 
in tbe rosy visions of recollection. 17. fihiMiOtSiost range — 
the most peaceful course, wbei'e it is tiie least troubled with 
vague appreheusious of reality. 18. Crcmed — interfered with. 
Knowledge of cfiange — the clear consciousness of the change 
that has subsequently , passed over his life. Dread of 
change — fear of imminent change. 19. If not so — even if the 
.peaceful course of the dream is not troubled with the conscious- 
ness of chauge. 20. A thing.. .toap—' a condition too happy 
for mortal man to enjoy for along time. X7. — illX XaKpl.— 
lii the midst of the happiest dream inay arise the sudden cous- 
eiousness of the chaise that has come over a man’s life or a 
fear of impending evil, and then tlie spell is broken ; or it may 
happen that the dream may be toi> happy to ^be enjoyed by 
mortal being*for a long time — he may be suddenly awakened 
to tbe stern realities of life. The home of love and comfort is 
iiowa thiug of the past to the sailor. It nmy do w aod then appear 
in a happy dream wtiose spell is broken in a short time. 21 — 
24 . Sail. ..liOUglLt — We accord onr heartiest praises to the 
virtiYes which the danger of sea-life teaclies the sailor to exhibit, 
the virtues of fortitude, resignation, piitriotisin, &c., which 
find their best illustration in the life of a sailor. We also gladly 
congratulate him on the glory which be wins in battles which 
he hghts with brave.ry, and diligence in the pursuit of the 
enemy c. Natw‘e$..,8tHfe — the struggle of the elements, the 
wind and waves. A sailor’s character is put to the test (1) in 
elemental stnfe, during storms, ahip-wreck^ &c., and (2) iu 
battles. 26. /»iperfows“— urgent. Le8s..,sffmpaih!g — asymp^ithy 
which flows gently, i. e., iu which the gentler or calmer f^^ings 
of our nature are appealed to, as opp. to imperio/us synij^itny 
in which oitr stronger feeling are roused. 25-33. 
ness — In syinpatiiisin|v wi^ sailiors exposed to stonns and en- 
gaged iu battles we are iu a mood of excitem^t We arW alive 
to tlieir dai^gers and infl;uned With feetiugs^o^ patnotism and 
ambition which actuate tbe sailors themselves. But our sym- 
pathy for tlmse gallant captains aud sailors whose vessels are 
no longer tossed, about at but lying in this calm, moonlit 
bay, is of a less uigeut diaracter. We Empathise with them 
none the less but it is iu a quiet, undisturbed fmme of uiiud. 
We accord to them just such a sympatlyr ^as will natui ally 
flow from the heart of all men far pei'sona who* having been 
hftfSed in, the patrauit of ^^in ov fanio, desire res4 or^^ho^ after 
a iuu'eer of suc^eisefai kerviee^. long for retireiaeuk 
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APPENDIX-A. 

Test ^eetionii with hints. 


1. What is Wordsworth’s estimate of Napoleon ? lUus’' 
trate from his poems. [See Mob Moya Oraife.J 

2. How is Wordsworth indebted to his sister Horothy t 

[ “ Properly, and in a spirit of prophecy, was she narjied 
Dorothy, in its Greek meaning, of God ; well did this 
name prefigure the relation in which she stood to Wordsworth, 
the mission with which she was charged — to wait upon him 
as the tenderest and most faithful of domestics ; to love him 
as a sister ; to sympathize with him as a confidante ; to coun- 
sel him ; to cheer him and sustain him by the natural expres- 
sion of her feeliu|f8 . . . . finally, and above all other 

ministrations, to ingraft, by her sexual sense of beauty, upon 
liis masculine austerity that delicacy and those graces, which 
else it never could have had : — ^ 

The blessing of tny later years 
Was with me when I was a boy : 

She gave me hopes, she gave me fears 
A‘'hcart,the fountain of sweet tears. 

« «r * ♦ • 


^nd love, and thought, and joy. {The Sparrow^ s 

Neft.) 

— De Qmncey'] 

3. Mention the characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry 
and illustrate them from the poems in those Selections. 

4. What is Wordsworth’s view of the relation of man to 
Nature 1 

[Nature is not to Wordsworth a mere fancied mirror of 
the Aum^ soul. Nature has a soul of her own which holds 
with the ^otil of man. Thus there arises a 
apathy. Ir^ the union of the two sonJs lies a deep 
ad 3 ^.] 

plain with reference to the context : — 
her fair works did Nature' link 

. man has made of man — Early Spriny.’ 

(6) ’tis my faith... breathes — ib. 

(c) Tfsuoh, man ?*— Ib, 

td) Then sometimes, in that silence, while he hung, 



(^) 


MToutd enter unawares into his mind . — There u:a6 a Boy, , 
A little while 1 stood. 


Voluptuous. . .banquet! — Nuttiny. 

(/) In that sweet mood when pleasure Ipve^ to pay. 



i isr' 1 


Aitd on the vacant 

(^) Ther^ i» a spirit in the woods.-*- Ib. 

6. ’ te WordnWo^th*® Lucj? i reai person or a dbtifcioha 
character V i 

7. KKplAin : — 

(a) *T}s past^ that metanebqly dream. — Luey, I|. 
lb) A slumber... 

(c) The moving acoideiit-.^hearts^T— t^eU, 11. 

(d) , Tids best . . .sympathy divme.j-r-.1 b«: 

<«) She leaves... overgrown. — Ife. . 

(f) One lesson... conceals.-- lb. 

She gave. .Joy.— TAa i^ndrrow’jr Sett, 

8. How has Woi'da worth described the ** Cwckool^' 

9. Explain : — 

(«) No bird.. , mastery.-- Tb t>he Cuckoo, 
lb) O blessed blrd^'.home for thee.— Ib. 

(c) Could Eatber AdaM.J.again.— Redbreast. 

{d) wood f — lb. 

(«) Heij lodgejw hi a sanemary--ro a Bamrflp. 

10, Write note's oh : Naiurc*c holy plam; watery vale; 
^ncotirse xoild of jocund din; weede ; a virgin ecevs ; fairy 
VHiterbreuks ; fleeced with mom; earth^e diurnal coitrse ; 
prmicinga^rser y cleaving sleet ; cunming artist j;,, blood cries 
out Jor ; ^^d ; a little prattlef among men ; wcyjp^pring voice ; 
visionary hours ; golden time ; t/m pious bini t-^^er of our 
indoor sadness. ‘ ‘ ' 

XI. Explain:^ 

<a) Men tbat keep a mighty rout.— To the SntaU CcU^ 
^dine, ^ 

(h) 1^1 make a stir like a sage astronomer Ib. 

Modest... thyself. — Ib. 

(d) Like a careless prodigal — Ib. 

(s) Poets... wanton wooers. — Ib. 

(0 Hi befall... daring hours. — lb. 
i’^;) They have, .. thine.— Ib. 

(it) Prophet of delight and mirth* .! 


Tasks that are nb tasks renew{iig.-««lb> - 
12* Hntnb some of Wordsworth^# Bonnets < 
Liberty.^ . 

13. pxpl^n^ — ^ ^ i tir 

She ^ ’ 











